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BROADWAY AT A GLANCE 


by MARGARET WENTWORTH 


The Man Who Came To Dinner 
The Man Who Came To Dinner, by 
the reliable firm of collaborators, George 


Kaufman and Moss Hart, was_ the 
first outstanding, outselling success of 
this fall. It amounts to a _ prolonged 


practical joke on Alexander Woollcott 
and one should be fairly well acquainted 
with his traits to enjoy it to the full; 
but since his broadcasts have _intro- 
duced him from coast to coast, few need 
fail to appreciate it for that reason. His 
faults and foibles are pretty severely dealt 
with; but he seems to be able to take it 
with good humor so we can laugh at it 
with clear consciences. 

Mr. Woollcott is impersonated by 
Monty Woolley, who accepted a dinner 
invitation in a mid-western home, fell on 
the front steps, and remained a fortnight 
to disrupt the household and arouse dis- 
sension in one farcical situation after 
another. Noel Coward and Harpo Marx 
are also brought in, but if there is any real 
model for the predatory actress who flies 
from London to answer Mr. Woolley’s 
long-distance call, the authors aren’t tell- 
ing. Perhaps they think “the female of the 
species is more deadly than the male” and 
are afraid to risk her identity being dis- 
closed. They do say, however, that the 
heroine of the piece, Mr. Woolley’s secre- 
tary—the actress is the menace—is entirely 
a fictitious character. While the play must 
rank as farce, it is written and acted with 
such brilliance and zest that it has well 
earned its prosperity. 


Ladies and Gentlemen 


On the other hand, it is disappointing 
to see Helen Hayes in a play which doesn’t 
seem good enough for her. This is Ladies 
and Gentlemen, which was written bv her 
husband, Charles MacArthur, in collabo- 
ration with Ben Hecht. Miss Hayes in the 
play goes on the jury in a murder trial 
fully convinced of the innocence of the 
defendant. By womanly wiles, not too 
ethical, she brings the eleven obstinate 
jurors to her way of thinking. The play is 
one of those jury pieces which never gets 
into the court-room. Philip Merivale, a 
married man on the panel, falls in love 
with Miss Hayes, but they renounce each 
other after the brief, enforced association 
is over. Idyllic in itself, this love affair 
does not really blend with the coarse 
humor of the rest of the play and romance 
and farce seem incongruously stuck to- 
gether, not woven of one fabric. But many 
people would go to hear Miss Hayes recite 
the multiplication table and the play is 
doing well. 


Skylark 


Skylark, on the other hand, is a play 
perfectly tailored to Gertrude Lawrence’s 
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measure and is winning public plaudits 
accordingly. The plot has a suggestion of 
Philip Barry’s Holiday, since Miss Law- 
rence wants her husband to give up the 
business in which he has become _ too 
absorbed and to take with her the trip 
they have planned for years. But since 
Holiday we have had a depression which 
has thrown a new light on giving up busi- 
ness altogether, and solution is found with- 
out having recurrence to a South Sea 
island. Glenn Anders is a brilliant and 
bibulous lawyer who encourages the sky- 
lark to beat her wings against the bars of 
her cage but who is not surprised at her 
willingness to remain in it, once she is con- 
vinced that she still has her husband’s 
complete devotion. 


Time of Your Life 


Last spring the Theatre Guild offered a 
short Saroyan play to its subscribers to fill 
out a poor season—My Heart’s in the 
Highlands. Some of the critics wanted to 
award it the distinction of being the best 
play of the year and so divided over it 
that no award was made by them at all. 
So the Guild began this vear by producing 
The Time Of Your Life, by William 
Saroyan. He is still verv young, just over 
thirty, born in California of Armenian 
parents. 

Both his plays are innocent of tech- 
nique and are practically plotless. The 
Time Of Your Life takes you to a “Shonky- 
tonk” on the San Francisco water-front to 
spend an evening. Eddie Dowling, cast as 
an habitue of the place, is sorry for one of 
the sirls who comes in who seems to him 
to be capable of better things. His 
hanger-on, a big, kindly chap, obligingly 
falls in love with her and the two are to 
be married at the end of the play. How- 
ever, this bit of plot is not the chief 
end of the play. Saroyan introduces 
characters with whom, no doubt, he is 
familiar, and brings them to life for 
us. There is a gorgeous liar of the 
Trader Horn variety; there is a_half- 
starved Negro who proves to be a musi- 
cian; there is a would-be comedian who 
is an expert dancer; and Nick, the owner 
of the place, is kind to them all, proud of 
the fact that his place has never had a 
murder and is not used by those who 
want to prey upon the unfortunate. A 
policeman philosophizes about his job and 
a longshoreman utters much homely wis- 
dom. It is a sprawling, formless ‘“‘slice of 
life” but has been acclaimed by the critics 
and is winning popular support. It is 
significant that those who like it compare 
it to music. Music appeals directly to the 
emotions and is capable of being inter- 
preted to suit each fancy of individual 
hearers. 


Margin for Error 


In sharp contrast to the formlessness of 
Saroyan’s work is the polished technique 
displayed by Clare Boothe in her mystery- 
farce, Margin for Error. The most hilari- 
ous murder Broadway has seen for many 
seasons takes place in the play. The Ger- 
man consul in an American town who has 
been abusing his diplomatic immunity by 
stirring up bund activities and dissemi- 
nating slanders, is killed at the end of the 
first act and everyone feels that “he never 
will be missed.” But the law must act and 
the people who were shut up with him in 
his library are in a hard position as he had 
given each of them occasion to hate him. 
The Jewish policeman who was sent by 
a mayor with a mischievous sense of 
humor to be his bodyguard, is torn be- 
tween his duty and his dread lest some 
way many innocent people in Germany 
should have to suffer as they did after the 
murder of a German official in France. 

Casting, timing and direction are of the 
best and the play glitters with Miss 
Boothe’s wit, which is oddly less caustic 
when dealing with murder than when she 
is writing about her own sex in private 
life. It will be her third success in as 
many seasons. 


Pastoral 

Pastoral is this season’s version of one 
of those happy-go-lucky couples who live 
in sin in the country, supported by some- 
one else’s money—someone who pays bills, 
answers letters and runs a business which 
these birds of the air can’t be bothered to 
do. They would be exasperating in real 
life, but played by Ruth Weston and John 
Banner they are amusing companions. 
John Banner is a refugee from Austria 
and has a reputation in Europe as an 
actor of romantic parts, though in this 
play it is his deft handling of the comedy 
lines and situations which is outstanding. 


Too Many Girls 


George Abbott’s Too Many Girls is a 
musical about football and has the quali- 
ties of youth and gayety which we asso- 
ciate with his shows. Marcy Westcott, 
who was in The Boys From Syracuse last 
vear, has the chief feminine role and 
Richard Kollmar, who was in Knicker- 
bocker Holiday, is in love with her. Their 
duet, “I didn’t know what time it was, 
what day it was, what year it was,” is a 
hit in the show and is no doubt a radio 
favorite by this time. The humor is pretty 
broad, which seems a pity. Hal LeRoy is 
the principal male dancer and Diosa Cos- 
tello from Puerto Rico is the premiere 
danseuse. 


The Possessed 
The Chekhov Theatre made a brief 


appearance with The Possessed, drama- 
tized from Dostoievsky’s novel of that 
name. I mention it because it is an inter- 
esting group which is studying the prin- 
ciples of acting of the Moscow Art 
Theatre under Michael Chekov, nephew 
of the playwright. He has a permanent 
studio at Ridgefield, Connecticut. 








The Player's Punctuation Mark 


by MIRIAM A. FRANKLIN 


Director of Dramatics, Grove City College, Grove City, Pa. 


HEY “have eyes to see, and see not; 

they have ears to hear, and hear 

not.” ‘This splendid prophecy of old 
can be taken literally as well as figura- 
tively. Many a person prides himself upon 
being observant. But—!! Do you ob- 
serve? Do you hear the start—speed up 
—stop—start again manner in which peo- 
ple speak? 

When a person writes, he uses many 
punctuation marks. But when that same 
individual speaks, he uses many times 
many punctuation marks. You are proba- 
bly thinking: “What are the player's 
punctuation marks? Where are_ they? 
When are they? Why?” And all the rest. 
Center your attention on the first ques- 
tion: “What are they? By the time we 
have considered the what, the where, 
when and why of them will probably also 
be clear. 

Punctuation marks are short spaces of 
time, stop-gaps, placed between ideas as 
we speak. They are pauses. But—and 
this is important—a pause is not a watt. 
A pause is inserted, purposely. A pause 
is filled with visible thought, as when the 
character tries to think of a name or a 
word. Or perhaps it is filled with visible 
action. Or with visible emotion. Some- 
times, with all three at once. A pause 1s 
always placed to help the play. A wait, 
on the other hand, doesn’t help; it hin- 
ders. Waits cause a play to drag. They 
are often present by the score because 
actors fail to pick up cues quickly. Or 
they may be due to poorly memorized 
lines, or to slow entrances. 

Three kinds of punctuation marks in- 
terest the actor. The first is speech- 
phrases. 

Phrasing is the grouping of words into 
ideas and inserting very short pauses be- 
tween these groups. In real life we use 
words in groups, not a single word by 
itself. When speech is properly phrased, 
is sounds more natural; the meaning is 
conveyed more clearly; and the actor is 
allowed time to breathe easily. 

George, the high school boy in Thorn- 
ton Wilder’s Our Town, says, “Rebecca 


—— — you don’t know anything ——. If 
the moon were getting nearer —— the 
men that sit up all night with telescopes 
—— would see it firsts ———— and 


they'd tell us about it and it’d be in 


all the newspapers.” 





Since actors often disagree about the 
correct phrasing for speeches, we can’t al- 

rays say that one is the correct phrasing 
and any other is incorrect. What we can 
do, however, is to try to find the meaning 
of a speech; then phrase it to bring out 
that meaning. 

Olivia in Twelfth 


“How say you to that 


Night may say. 


Malvolio?” 


4 


Or she may phrase in this manner: “How 
say you ———— to that Malvolio?” 
Which is correct? The Duke in the same 
play may say to Viola, “I have unclasp’d 
— to thee the book even of 
my secret soul.” Or he may put it this 
way: “I ———— have unclasp’d to thee 
— the book even of my secret soul.” 
Or, “I have unclasp’d to thee —— the 
book ~———- even of my secret soul.” 
You will need to study a character pains- 
takingly to decide how his lines should be 
spoken. 











The emphasis to be used often deter- 
mines the length of speech-phrases. In 
order to make a line very emphatic, you 
should, probably, shorten the phrases. “I 
asked them once ———— to stop eating” 
would be more emphatic if phrased, “I 
asked them ————- once ———— to stop 
—_—eating.” 


In your work guard against two dan- 
gers: first, don’t phrase the wrong places 
and thus bring out a faulty meaning. 
And, second, don’t use too few speech- 
phrases to convey the full meaning. 


The use of speech-phrases is only one 
kind of punctuation marks. Another, the 
time-pause, is longer. A_ player inserts 
time-pauses in order to give himself time 
to act. A character may need time to 
think of the right word. Mr. Hale says 
in Trifles, “And then she ———— laughed. 
I guess you might call it a laugh.” A 
player often needs also a time-pause for 
action. Perhaps he is looking over letters, 
or counting money, or tying his tie. Mac- 
beth says, “How is’t with me, when every 
noise appals me?” He may then pause as 
he lifts his hands to place them on his 
forehead. But when he begins to raise 
them he sees them. He continues speak- 
ing. “What hands are here? Ha! they 
pluck out mine eyes.” In the same scene 
there must be pauses to listen. Lady Mac- 
beth says, “Hark!” (pause) “more knock- 
ing.” Time-pauses must be long enough 
in telephone conversations. The effective- 
ness of telephone conversations is often 
destroyed because the actor gives too little 
time to listen to the other person. 

Sometimes the actor must cross the 
stage and take some action while speak- 
ing a short line. To phrase the line care- 
fully often helps. Cross the room and sit 
down while saying, “I’m going to tell you 
just how it happened.” The line is too 





This is the third in a series of seven 
articles by Miss Franklin on acting tech- 
niques for high school students. The fourth 
article will appear in the February issue. 
Miss Franklin is the author of the new text- 
book, Rehearsal (Prentice-Hall), which we 
recommend to all teachers and students 
active in dramatics.—EDITOR. 











short for much of a cross. But if you 
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phrase it, “I’m going to tell you ———— 
pause, and walk, and sit; “———— Just 
how it happened,” there will be plenty of 
time. 


A third kind of punctuation mark is 
the dramatic-pause. Its most common 
uses are to emphasize ideas, to arouse 
suspense, and to express emotion. 

Dramatic pause gives a word or an idea 
force. We use it a great deal in real life, 
but we don’t notice our techniques there. 
Pause for emphasis sometimes is more 
emphatic if placed before, and at other 
times following, the important word. If 
you say, “I can’t go” (pause) “tonight,” 
the “tonight” is emphasized. You may 
say, “Tom,” (pause) “ve told you 
once,’ and Tom will understand that you 
are not going to tell him again. A pause 
just following the important thought in 
many instances is quite as emphatic as, 
‘The watch in that case ismine.” (Pause.) 

Dramatic pause you will find most 
helpful also in creating suspense. The 
pause often follows a rising questioning 
inflection in the voice. Juliet’s potion 
scene has many splendid examples. 


Juliet: Farewell! (pause) God knows where 
we shall meet again. (pause) 
I have a faint cold fear thrills through my 


veins, 

That almost freezes up the here of life; 
( pause) 

I'll call them back again to comfort me: 
(calling) 

Nurse! (pause) What should she do here? 
(pause) 

Many other pauses would be used 


through the scene. 


The player must use dramatic pause to 
show deep feeling. Pause to express emo- 
tion should be the most eloquent of all. 
People in real life pause to express emo- 
tion. The more intense the emotion, the 
longer the pause—usually. We can’t set 
down rules; there are principles, how- 
ever, which can guide the young player. 
If your character must show sudden fear, 
anger, deep love, surprise, grief, Joy, or 
any other emotion, you may be greatly 
aided by the use of a pause. Prolong the 
pause until the effect of it sinks into the 
heart of every listener. The pause must 
never extend beyond the ability of the 
player to hold it, nor beyond the needs of 
the scene. When members of the audi- 
ence have their attention drawn to the 
pause, it is bad. Helen must pause to 
show fear when she says to her son, 
“Business has its lures, in a way. But 
there’s one anti-lure that you haven't” 
-~ (pause) “Bert,” (pause) “there’s 
someone behind that curtain.” The fol- 
lowing illustrates pause in expressing joy. 
The parents decide to give Marjorie a 
trip for her graduation present. They 
tell her of the plan. She pauses before she 
speaks, then says, “A trip!” (pause) 
“West.” (pause) “ve always 
wanted to go west.’ An example of paus- 
ing in anger is shown when Bill speaks 
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Scene from the Shakespearean play, 7WELFTH NIGHT, as produced by Mr. Eugene R. Wood at Webster Groves, Missouri, High School. 
(Thespian Troupe No. 191.) 


with quiet vengeance to Harry. “You'll 
pay for this trick!” (pause) “Plenty!” 
The dramatic effect of many emotions is 
heightened by the use of dramatic pause. 

You have an opportunity to make your 
acting most impressive if you punctuate 
carefully. To be apt in the use of pause 
is a real art. You cannot master the art 
in a short time, but you will progress 
through study and practice. Begin by 
listening to the punctuation people use in 
real life. Then analyze the why, when, 
and where of their pauses. Follow this 
study by practicing the use of pause on 
your friends when you are at school, at 
home, or on the street. Finally, study 
your role to locate what punctuation 
marks will be most effective. But, again 
I warn you: a pause is not a wait. Pauses 
must convey only the correct meaning 
and feeling; pauses are inserted for one 
purpose only, to help the play. 

The following is an excerpt from Mae- 
terlinck’s The Blue Bird. Study it care- 
fully to find the different opportunities 
for the use of pause. The beauty of dra- 
matic literature is felt only when the lines 
are read beautifully and with the greatest 
meaning. 


THE BLUE BIRD 


By MaAurRICE MAETERLINCK 
(Act II, Se. 2) 


M ytyl and her brother Tyltyl, after searching 
far and wide for the Blue Bird to take back to 
the fairy, find it living near their long-departed 
grandparents, Granny Tyl and Gaffer Tyl, in 
the Land of Memory. 


TYLtyL (observing with amazement that the 
blackbird is quite blue): But he’s blue! 
Why, that’s the bird, the Blue Bird which 
I am to take back to the Fairy. And you 
never told us that you had him here! Oh, 
he’s blue, blue, blue as a blue glass 
marble! (Entreatingly) Grandad, Granny, 
will you give him to me? 

GAFFER TyL: Yes, perhaps, perhaps. 
do you think, Granny Tyl? 
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GRANNY TyL: Certainly, certainly. What use 
is he to us? He does nothing but sleep. 
We never hear him sing. 

TyLttyL: I will put him in my cage. I say, 
where is my cage? Qh, I know, I left it 
behind the big tree. (He runs to the tree, 
fetches the cage and puts the blackbird 
into it.) So, really, you’ve really given 
him to me? How pleased the Fairy will 
be! And Light too! 

GAFFER TyL: Mind you, I won’t answer fot 
the bird. I’m afraid that he will never get 
used again to the restless life up there 
and that he’ll come back here by the first 
wind that blows. However, we shall see. 
Leave him there, for the present, and 
come and look at the cow. 

TYLTYL (noticing the hives): 
the bees getting on? 

GAFFER TyL: Oh, pretty well. They are no 
longer alive, as you call it up there; but 
they work steadily. 

TyLtyYL (going up to the hives): Oh, yes! 
I can smell the honey! How heavy the 
hives must be! All the flowers are so beau- 
tiful! And my little dead sisters, are they 
here too? 

MytyL_: And where are my three little broth- 
ers who were buried? (At these words, 
seven little Children, of different sizes, 
like a set of Pan’s pipes, come out of the 
cottage, one by one.) 

GRANNY TyL: Here they are, here they are! 
As soon as you think of them, as soon as 
you speak of them, they are there, the 
darlings! (TJ yityl and Mytyl run to meet 
the Children. They hustle and hug one 
another and dance and whirl about and 
utter screams of joy.) 

TyttTyL: Hullo, Pierrot! (They clutch each 
other by the hair.) Ah, so we're going to 
fight again, as in the old days! And 
Robert! I say, Jean, what’s become of 
your top? Madeleine and Pierrette and 
Pauline! And here’s Riquette! 

Mytyt: Oh, Riquette, Riquette! She’s still 
crawling on all fours! 

GRANNY TyL: Yes, she has stopped growing. 

TYLTYL (noticing the little dog yelping around 
them): There’s Kiki, whose tail I cut off 
with Pauline’s scissors. He hasn’t changed 
either. 

GAFFER TyYL_ (sententiously): No, 
changes here. 


TyttyL: And Pauline still has a pimple on 
her nose! 


And how are 


nothing 


GRANNY TyL: Yes, it won’t go away; there's 
nothing to be done for it. 

TyLtTyYL: Oh, how well they look, how fat and 
sleek they are! 

GRANNY TyL: They have been much better 
since they ceased living. There’s nothing 
more to fear, nobody is ever ill, one has 
no anxiety. (The clock inside the cottage 
strikes eight.) 

GRANNY TyYL (amazed): What's that? 

GAFFER TyL: I don’t know, I’m sure. It must 
be the clock. 

GRANNY TyL: It can’t be. It never strikes. 

GAFFER TyL: Because we no longer think of 
the time. Was any one thinking of the 
time? 

TyLtyL: Yes, I was. What is the time? 

GAFFER TyL: I’m sure I can’t tell. I’ve for- 
gotten how. It struck eight times, so I 
suppose it’s what they call eight o'clock 
up there. 

Ty.ttyL: Light expects me at a quarter to 
nine. It’s because of the Fairy. It’s most 
important. I’m off! 

GRANNY TyL: Don’t leave us like that, just 
as supper’s ready! Quick, quick let’s lay 
the table outside. I’ve got some capital 
cabbage-soup and a beautiful plum-tart. 
(They get out the table, dishes, plates, 
etc., and lay for supper outside the door, 
all helping.) 

TyYLTYL: Well, as I’ve got the Blue Bird—And 
then it’s so long since I tasted cabbage- 
soup. Ever since I’ve been travelling. 
They don’t have it at the hotels. 


GRANNY TyL: There! That didn’t take long! 
Sit down, children. Don’t let us lose 
time, if you’re in a hurry. (They have 
lit the lamp and served the soup. The 
Grandparents and the Children sit down 
round the table, jostling and elbowing one 
another and laughing and screaming with 
pleasure. ) 


TYLTYL (eating like a glutton): How good it 
is! Oh, how good it is! I want some more! 
More! (He brandishes his wooden spoon 
and noisily hits his plate with it.) 


GAFFER TyL: Come, come, a little more quiet. 
You’re just as ill behaved as ever; and 
you'll break your plate. 


Tytty.L (half-raising himself on his stool): I 
want more, more! (He seizes the tureen, 
drags it toward him and upsets it and the 
soup, which trickles over the table and 
down upon their knees and scalds them. 
Yells and screams of pain.) 


1) 








Sidney Howard: Master ot 
Dramatic lechnique 


by JOSEPH MERSAND 
Department of English, Boys High School, Brooklyn, New York 


N August 23, Sidney Howard was 
crushed to death by a tractor, 
which he had been cranking and 
which started suddenly. Thus, at the 
comparatively early age of forty-eight, at 
the height of his literary powers, with one 
play ready to be produced and a second 
in the process of creation, the life of 
one of America’s most courageous play- 
wrights was ignominously destroyed by 
one of man’s unpredictable machines. 


The American theatre can ill afford to 
carry on without a personality such as 
Howard possessed. As President of the 
Dramatists’ Guild and as a member of the 
Playwrights’ Company, he demonstrated 
his leadership in affairs of men and art. 
He could combine the creativity of the 
artist and the practicality of the executive 
to the greater good of our contemporary 
drama. 

Howard was a truly American drama- 
tist. His plays were startling illumina- 
tions of life that was typically American, 
whether it was representative of the Calli- 
fornia wine-growers in They Knew What 
They Wanted or of New England liberals 
in The Ghost of Yankee Doodle. Un- 
like dramatists who confine their plays 
to special areas—compare Elmer Rice and 
his New York law offices—Howard wrote 
of many sections of the country. But 
Howard’s characters, so different and yet 
so much alive, stand out among the thou- 
sands of characters who have led their 
brief existence on the New York stage. 
At the beginning of the 1939 dramatic 
season, They Knew What They Wanted, 
Pulitzer Prize winner for 1924-1925, was 
revived for a successful run. The mov- 
ing picture, starring Edward G. Robin- 
son, was one of Hollywood’s best char- 
acter studies. 

Shortly his screen version of Gone With 
the Wind will make its long-heralded 
appearance. The Playwrights’ Company 
is producing his last play, Madam, Will 
You Walk?—and his dramatization of 
Carl Van Doren’s Benjamin Franklin, on 
which he was working before he died, 
will be completed by another dramatist. 


Howard plays do not have the poetical 
beauty of Sherwood Anderson’s, or the 
psychological probings of O’Neill’s. It 
might be said that the man was greater 
than his plays. His lasting influence on 
American drama will be assured not be- 
cause he created new dramatic devices 
like masks or asides or a new language 
of the theatre. Somehow, the Ameri- 
can drama felt that Howard was playing 
an important part in it even though he 
did not write a play for several seasons. 
As President of the Dramatists’ Guild 
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he fought for the rights of creative artists, 
encouraged new playwrights, gave freely 
of his time and energy for any good cause 
of the theatre, and proved that a creative 
artist could also be a man of affairs. 

Nor can it be denied that he was prob- 
ably the most skillful adapter and trans- 
lator of plays of our time. His drama- 
tizations of Paul De Kruif’s episode from 
Microbe Hunters to Yellow Fack, Sin- 
clair Lewis’ Dodsworth, and Humphrey 
Cobb’s Paths of Glory are probably the 
most brilliant in the last decade. Numer- 
ous translations from French, Spanish, 
and the Hungarian came from his pen. 
Altogether twenty-three of his works— 
original plays, dramatizations, and adap- 
tations—were presented since 1921— 
when Swords ushered in his career. 

Who could have prophesied what 
Howard would become from observing 
his first play? Strange indeed was his 
choice of subject after his other ventures 
into journalism. He wrote a series of 
studies of the industrial spy system for the 
New Republic, shortly after he returned 
from the Great War after serving first in 
an ambulance unit in the Balkans and 
later in the air force. Then he studied 
the illicit trade in narcotics. This was fol- 
lowed by an assignment to cover a coal 
miners strike in Pennsylvania. 

The subject matter for his first play 
was as far removed from labor spies, nar- 
cotic rings, or coal strikes as could be. 
Swords was a richly poetic drama of 
Italian background. The war-weary pub- 
lic did not care much for the drama of a 
beautiful lady held captive in a castle by 
a German noble of evil intentions, al- 
though Robert Edmond Jones created 
beautiful costumes and settings. Clare 
Eames, who played the heroine, married 
the dramatist shortly after the play closed. 

Three adaptations followed in quick 
succession. They were S$. S. Tenacity, 
Casanova, and Sancho Panza. Howard 
tried his hand once again at poetic drama, 
this time with Edward Sheldon, one of 
the outstanding American dramatists of 
the early years of the twentieth century. 
Bewitched failed. 

Having been born and raised in Cali- 
fornia, Howard was fully prepared to 
lend scenic and character verisimilitude 





Contemporary American 
Dramatists 

This is the third in a series of seven ar- 
ticles by Dr. Mersand on contemporary Amer- 
ican dramatists. The four dramatists to be 
discussed in forthcoming issues will be, in 
the order named, Robert Sherwood, Paul 
Green, Philip Barry, and Rachel Crothers. 
—EDITOR. 











to his next play, They Knew What They 
Wanted (1924), which surprised him, the 
critics, and the play-goers when it nosed 
out What Price Glory? for the Pulitzer 
Prize. It was characteristic of Howard’s 
artistic integrity that he admitted that 
They Knew What They Wanted was 
“shamelessly, consciously, and even 
proudly derived from the legend of Tris- 
tram and Yseult.” He declared that he 
did not think that “the age service stripes 
of a story have anything much to do with 
its eligibility for present purposes.” 

The story They Knew What They 
Wanted was not invented. As a youth 
Howard had learned of it directly in its 
original setting in the Napa Valley in 
California. Howard captured the atmos- 
phere and the speech of his characters 
with an accuracy which has marked all 
his plays. 

The following year Lucky Sam Mc- 
Carver revealed Howard’s versatility as a 
recorder of manners and speech of utterly 
different characters. Whereas Amy, the 
heroine of his first play, has been a 
waitress, his second heroine stems from 
New York society. His hero is not an 
Italian wine-grower, but Lucky Sam Mc- 
Carver, successful proprietor of a night 
club. The marriage of these two strangely 
dissimilar persons could not succeed and 
Carlotta finally dies from heart disease 
after her physical and social decline. 
Howard wrote the part of Carlotta for his 
wife, Clare Eames, and his next play gave 
her another opportunity to display her 
talents. Ned McCobb’s Daughter was a 
bootlegging drama, one of many of the 
Prohibition Era, but one of the few of any 
merit. His next play, The Silver Cord 
(1926), was a mordant study of selfish 
mother love which was later made into 
a most effective moving picture. 

Salvation (1928), written in collabora- 
tion with Charles MacArthur, was based 
on the life of Aimee Semple McPherson, 
famous evangelist of Los Angeles. Like 
so many biographical plays of which the 
living characters are more _ interesting 
than the dramatic representation, Salva- 
tion failed and closed after thirty-one per- 
formances. Olympia (1928), Marseilles 
(1930), and The Late Christopher Bean 
(1932) were all translations. Half Gods 
(1929), was another study of marital 
difficulties, which added nothing to How- 
ard’s stature as a playwright. Alien Corn 
(1933) represented life in a small college 
town with an eternal triangle situation 
among a music teacher, the college presi- 
dent and his unloved wife. The situation 
is resolved when the teacher leaves her 
love and: resumes her career. The produc- 
tion was made memorable by the presence 
of Katharine Cornell. The dramatiza- 
tions of Dodsworth (1934), Yellow Fack 
(1934) and Paths of Glory (1935) were 
almost original works of art. Howard has 
written prefaces to most of his published 
plays and his comments on dramatized 
novels are eminently worth studying. Ode 
to Liberty was another adaptation from 
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His last play before his tragic death 
was The Ghost of Yankee Doodle (1937), 
a study of a liberal family facing the on- 
rushing destructive forces of our perilous 
times. Throughout, Howard’s characters 
preserved their sanity and tolerance amid 
a world slowly being undermined by in- 
sanity and intolerance. 

In summing up Howard’s contributions 
to American drama, we notice the fol- 
lowing: His mastery of the technique of 
the theatre was almost unique. He knew 
about all there is to be known about tech- 
nique. Any man who can turn a chapter 
of a collection of biographies of scientists 
into one of the ten best plays of the year 
is a technical genius. His style of writing 
is not easily distinguished like that of 
Noel Coward, Chekhov, Shaw, Maxwell 
Anderson or Eugene O'Neill. But his sin- 
cerity and vigor is ever present. In one 
scene in Half Gods the heroine slaps the 
hero, who responds with a crack in the 
jaw that knocks her out cold. There is no 
subtlety about Howard’s characters or his 
manner of presenting them. And _ this 
vigor of writing was really the vigor of 
the man himself. For Howard was capa- 
ble of superhuman efforts. Tragically he 
met his death while preparing to harrow 
a twenty-eight-acre field as_ relaxation 
after a morning of writing. Howard wrote 
in the dramatic form with such ease that 
on occasion he belittled the difficulties of 
his craft. In the preface to Lucky Sam 
McCarver he wrote: 


“The dramatist—what, after all, is he 
but a vicarious actor who happens to write 
well enough to be useful to real actors? 
Set him up among real literary men and he 
cuts a sorry figure.” 


Howard’s plays may not possess the 
haunting imagery and tonal beauty of 
Anderson’s masterworks, but when pre- 
sented, possess such verisimilitude and 
vitality that his stage-world is the real 
world, and the extra-theatre world, un- 
real and imitative. 


Howard has not left us any world- 
shaking ideas. He has preached very few 
sermons. Unlike Behrman he has not 
polished his dialogue until the words of 
the butlers and chambermaids glitter. He 
did not write to prove anything. “The 
drama,” he said, “does not spring from 
a literary impulse, but from a love of the 
brave, ephemeral, beautiful art of act- 
ing. ... The best that any dramatist can 
hope is that his play may prove a worthy 
vehicle.” His plays gave some of the 
greatest actors and actresses of our time 
splendid opportunities for displaying their 
individual capabilities: Katharine Cor- 
nell, Clare Eames, Laura Hope Crews, 
Pauline Lord, Alfred Lunt, Richard Ben- 
nett, Walter Huston, and Walter Con- 
nelly. 


Perhaps Howard may have lacked that 
divine inspiration which only the Olym- 
pians of any art possess. But his plays 
provided some of the most exciting eve- 
nings in the theatre of the past twenty 
years. 
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Sidney Howard 


A Few Personal Memories by BARRETT H. CLARK 
(As broadcast over Station WOR, New York City, September 2, 1939) 


| CANNOT THINK of Sidney Howard in the past tense: I never knew any man 
who was so utterly alive. The mere fact of his presence among us, even the comforting 
knowledge that he was somewhere, working, or playing, or tending his garden, was 
enough to renew one’s courage in moments of doubt. He was to me a symbol of the 
fundamental sanity of things. The tall figure, habitually dressed in gray tweeds, the 
blue eyes that looked through you, the musical voice, that queer habit of sudden silences, 
his startling way of throwing an idea at you when you least expected it—such are a 
few of my impressions of the physical man. 


But these bare words can’t convey much—so let me try again: the scene is my office. 
He has come to meet a promising young writer whose play I had sent him the day 
before. “I like your show,” he shot out at the young man. “You need cash? Sure you 
do. I'll let you have some. Lunch with me today—one o’clock—Harvard Club.” Next 
morning the boy had a job. How characteristic this swift course of action! Impulse, 
decision, action: that was his way. Of all the letters he wrote me few were dated: 
yesterday and tomorrow somehow didn’t seem to exist. Now one more memory: he 
had come to our home in the country one weekend to finish a play. He sat in a large 
wing-chair near the window, a script in one hand and a pad of note-paper in the other. 
My young daughters sat on the floor before him, playing. My wife and I urged “Uncle 
Sidney,” as the youngsters called him, to shoo them away if they bothered him, but 
Uncle Sidney only looked at us solemnly, picked up the younger child and plumped 
her on his knee. She lay there happily half an hour as her big friend went on working. 
His silence spoke to us: “I love children, and you know it blame well. If I want these 
kids sitting all over me, that’s my headache!” 


His love of children was only a part of his abounding love of the whole visible, 
tangible, exciting world. He enjoyed, heard, touched, felt life more passionately than 
any other man I ever knew. He could not weigh the practical consequences of any 
action once he had made up his mind to it; he didn’t know the meaning of tact as that 
word is usually understood; he was no diplomat, and time and again, in his big simple 
fashion he antagonized those who couldn’t understand his way. He was without mental 
reservations. Something needed doing: how shall we do it? Let’s do it. That is how 
his mind worked. 


I first met him twenty years ago on his return from France, where he had seen 
active service as captain of an air bombing squadron. The War over, he needed to be 
up and doing. In twenty-four hours we had started writing a play together; in another 
twenty-four we had begun fighting against the suppression of Jurgen, and in intervals, 
at his apartment, we were arguing over the merits of ancient French music, modern 
German painting, and American beer. The writing of that play, incidentally, proved 
to me that he was a playwright, and I was not. 


Of his amazing activities what can I hope to say? He was a gifted linguist; he 
wrote respectable verse and short stories; he investigated the labor spy racket and 
the narcotics ring; he reviewed books, plays and pictures; he was always in the vanguard 
against every threat to the freedom of expression. After he got into his stride as a 
successful playwright his interests were more directly focussed upon the theater, and 
it was inevitable that a man with his capacity for leadership should find himself in the 
thick of every fight affecting the material welfare of the playwright. As president of 
the Dramatists’ Guild during a critical period of its existence, he sacrificed two years 
of his time and led his fellow-workers to victory. 


Sidney Howard would have been the first to laugh at me for trying to make him 
out a hero or a saint. Let me tell you then about his failings: his almost blatant sincerity 
led him often into conflict with others; and he had the gift of flaming anger. Once, 
long ago, he was furious with me, but some good instinct prompted me to stand up 
to him. Next day he stalked into my office, looking a foot taller than usual; silently 
he lifted me out of my chair, took me across the street, sat me down at the bar, and 
with a shy smile I could not resist, said quietly, “Howard was wrong, I guess.” (That 
was an amusing trick of his, calling himself Howard: it was as near as he ever came 
to being devious!) He rarely said thank you, or acknowledged a letter—not when you 
expected it, but a week, or a year later he would remind you and convey, with an 
exquisite if belated sense of fitness, his gratitude. Such were the only weaknesses of 
this man that I ever saw. He may have had others—in a way I hope he had. 


The irrelevant and meaningless accident that killed him a few days ago just before 
his new comedy was to go into rehearsal (“Damn bad playwriting,” is what he would 
have called it), has indeed deprived those closest to him of his bodily presence, and 
in the face of this personal tragedy there is nothing I can say. If this man had not 
been able, through his art, to communicate something of his radiant personality to the 
world, there would be no point in my speaking at all. I believe that Sidney Howard 
would have given us finer plays than any he had yet written, but we cannot be sure. 
We do know, however, that he became one of the leaders of our new adult American 
drama, brought it vigor, honesty, intelligence, and beauty by impressing upon it the 
mark of his own character: we can feel on every page he wrote the clear and steady 
wind of freedom that gave him sustenance. Each of his plays was born of a powerful 
impulse to capture living men and women and throw them (as he once phrased it) alive 
into the theater. In his work we can see and feel and hear the playwright proclaiming 
aloud his faith in the integrity and dignity of the human animal. 

I believe that those of us who through him shared some of his inexhaustible love 
of life will agree that to him more than to most it was given to communicate to all 
who have ears to listen some precious part of what made him what he was. 














Scene from the production of PROLOGUE TO GLORY as staged by Miss Florence M 
(Thespian Troupe No. 256.) 


Five Major Obligations of the 
High School Director" 


by EDWARD A. WRIGHT 


Director of Drama, Denison University, Granville, Ohio. 


to do with handling high school 

drama know full well that it is a 
man-sized job in itself and consists of far 
more than class-room work. Only we can 
realize the hours of physical labor, to say 
nothing of the conferences, interviews, 
and guidance program, all of which are 
so necessary a part of the dramatic direc- 
tor’s responsibility. 

But it is my desire now to cite a few 
concrete examples of what I believe to be 
the obligations of the high school director 
of dramatics. Let me emphasize, how- 
ever, that these are wholly personal beliefs 
which I have based on two personal ex- 
periences. 

First: My conclusion after eight years 
of high school and junior college dra- 
matic direction, during which time I tried 
to meet these obligations, and 

Second: What I wish might have been 
done in high school for those students who 
have come to me during my two years as 
director of drama at the university. 

Certainly it is not necessary to spend 
even a moment in propounding the worth 
of dramatics as a means of developing 
personality, voice and bodily control and 
in giving a general cultural background. 
And thanks to the many really good 
teachers in the field it is becoming less 
and less necessary to offer arguments along 
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* Presented before the high school section of The 
American Educational Theatre Association, Cleveland, 
Ohio, December, 1938. 


this line to superintendents, principals and 
school boards. Our whole field is defi- 
nitely on the upgrade, for its values are 
being recognized more and more each 
year. 

But if we are to keep it going in the 
right direction we must, through our state 
organizations and in every way possible 
and on every occasion, emphasize the ex- 
treme injustice being done in many schools 
by permitting everyone from the athletic 
coach to the janitor to produce the plays 
merely because he happens to have the 
eighth period open. Music and athletics, 
civics and mathematics, literature and his- 
tory each require a certain amount of 
training and it is up to us to show the 
public that at least an equal amount of 
training is necessary for those who would 
use this powerful tool of dramatics and 
through it shape the personalities of the 
students, as well as furnish the community 
with its dramatic entertainment—a prod- 
uct that every community in the world 
has demanded in some form or other as 
far back as history records. 

And by way of introduction I might 
place that obligation well up on the list of 
personal duties to our profession; a never- 
ending attack on the false belief that 
“anybody can put on a play.” This is 
our professional obligation ! 

And now to our personal obligation 
within the school itself. I have tried by 
way of organization to place them under 
the five headings already mentioned. 


. Rees at Twin Falls, Idaho, High School. 


First: What is my duty to the student 
himself? On this point I firmly believe 
that our first and major obligation is the 
teaching of appreciation. We know full 
well that with all the training in the world 
there are many students who could never 
make even passable amateur actors, but 
there is a very small percent whose appre- 
ciation of the drama cannot be greatly 
increased through the conscientious work 
of a drama teacher. And that sharpened 
appreciation will increase in its effective- 
ness as the years go by; reacting in a con- 
stant demand for better dramatic per- 
formances in both the amateur and pro- 
fessional field. 

And let me emphasize that we must 
teach the majority of our students to ap- 
preciate drama as consumers, and teach 
them to enjoy it in its broader sense and 
its many aspects. 

First: Drama is an art form, for it is 
the meeting ground of all the arts. Here, 
alone, dancing, music, literature, architec- 
ture, painting and sculpturing go hand in 
hand. As a fine art in itself it stretches 
back over an illustrious past to the very 
beginning of history. This fact we must 
make the student know and appreciate. 

Second: Drama is a literary form. 
Here one of our chief problems is to 
make the student understand that our 
own modern realistic style is but a single 
type rather than the whole theatre of past 
and present. We must teach our people 
to use a different measuring stick on ro- 
mantic, realistic and classic traditions. We 
must teach them to distinguish between 
comedy, farce, melodrama and tragedy. 
We must interest them in the evolution of 
at least a few of the many varied types 
of drama over its 3,000 years. 

Next we must make them appreciate 
the drama as a positive means of spending 
their leisure time, either as a member of 
the audience or as an active participant 
in its production. 
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I have received more comment from 
high school students on the six weeks 
period I gave each year to dramatic 
criticism than any other single phase of 
the year’s work. After graduation many 
have come to me with thanks for that 
training which consisted of three weeks 
on stage criticism and three weeks of 
movie criticism. They have told me that 
it gave them something concrete which 
they could use during their whole life in 
measuring the value of their dramatic 
fare. And just a word might here be said 
about the motion pictures. Much as we 
may dislike to admit it, the movies are 
here to stay. They are the theatre of our 
high school students and it behooves us 
as teachers of drama to do something 
constructive in our criticism of them. But 
we should likewise make some effort to 
keep the students abreast of what is going 
on in the legitimate theatre today, in both 
the professional and amateur fields. We 
must make them understand its hugeness 
as an institution, for too often they meas- 
ure the theatre by their own class-play. 
We must encourage them to read modern 
plays and to be acquainted with the per- 
sonalities of the stage as well as movie 
idols. 

For those who actively participate in 
dramatics we have many additional obli- 
gations. All students should be given a 
well-rounded knowledge of the theatre. 
The best actor should sometime be given 
a back-stage job, for it is extremely bad 
to let any student feel that there is only 
one side to the theatre—be it acting or 
technical work. And it naturally follows 
that those persistent back-stage workers 
with acting aspirations must in some way 
be rewarded. 

Those who play the leads and suddenly 
find themselves “skyrocketed” into local 
fame must be adequately counseled to 
avoid the calamity that so often befalls 
that adclescent who suddenly becomes 
“stage-struck’’, “high hat” and the “bane 
of the principal’s existence” because he 
has “strutted his hour upon the stage” and 
received a rave notice in the school paper. 

It is our solemn duty to see that our 
students do not slight their work in other 
departments. This is an easy thing for 
them to do and we must ever remind our- 
selves that with us they find both recrea- 
tion and creation in their education. 

We must produce plays that are not too 
advanced but yet that present a challenge 
to the student. We must cast wisely so 
that the final performance will allow each 
student to find some personal satisfaction 
and growth in his own work. 

We should avoid type casting in so far 
as it is possible. 

We must strive to improve the vocal 
and physical properties of the student in 
his everyday life. 

We must fully realize that each student 
will carry something of every part he 
plays into his everyday life and that the 
old saying “we are a part of all we meet” 
might logically become “we are a part of 
every part we play” when applied to high 
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OCCUPATIONAL OPPOR- 
TUNITIES 


What occupational opportunities are open to stu- 
dents with dramatic talent? This vitally important 
question will be answered by Francis Weaver in a 
series of forthcoming articles prepared under the 
supervision of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. Each article presents valuable information 
every teacher and student of dramatics should know. 
Look for the first of these interesting and timely 
discussions in the next number of this magazine 
(issue of February 1). 











school dramatics. Who of us cannot cite 
half a dozen examples of students who 
have completely altered their personali- 
ties after their first important role in the 
junior class play. Here, then, lies one of 
our greatest responsibilities. 

A final obligation to the student, which 
I personally feel and have tried without 
exception to follow, is one on which there 
is much disagreement, but nevertheless I 
feel it is always my duty to discourage at 
every point any professional aspirations 
on the part of the student. If in spite of 
that discouragement he enters the pro- 
fessional theatre—and he will if he has 
the stuff it will take when he gets there, 
then he can never say that it was I who 
encouraged him to enter that profession 
which furnishes a smaller amount of suc- 
cess than any other. I can think of noth- 
ing that would cause me more personal 
worry than to know that through my ad- 
vice some of my students were “making 
the rounds” on Broadway, knowing as I 
do the problems and the disappointments 
that face some thousands of young people 
there every day of the world. But as I 
have said, this is a very personal obliga- 
tion, and rests entirely with the individual 
teacher. 

Next: What is my duty to the audi- 
ence? This question is perhaps not as 
difficult to answer as it is on the college 
level. In high school there is usually no 
effort to compete with the professional 
theatre. The plays are simpler and justly 
so for they should not be over the heads 
of the audience any more than of the 
actors. They should meet the needs of the 
community. 

Excellent as a certain play might be as 
a piece of literature and perfectly as it 
may be produced, after weeks of work it 
might utterly fail because that particular 
community was not educated to it. This, 
we all know, is the first great stumbling 
block of the teacher just out of college 
with a laudable ambition to raise the dra- 
matic standard in a community with the 
first play. Audiences can be educated and 
levels of appreciation raised, but it is a 
long process. It takes time and hard 
work and many disappointments, but that, 
too, is a duty of the dramatic director. 

Third: What is my duty to the school ? 

Our work is the school’s work and the 
school is responsible to two groups: those 
who will complete their formal education 
with high school and those who will con- 
tinue their education in college. In drama 
we must equip these two groups in such a 
way as to uphold the value of our own 
department and the standing of the school 
in the community as well as in the col- 


leges where these students will go. 

Again I am convinced that as a cur- 
ricular or extra-curricular subject the 
teaching of the drama should take on a 
genuinely academic atmosphere. This can 
only be accomplished by demanding as 
much effort and work outside of the class- 
room as they are expected to give any 
other subject. 

Students should have some knowledge 
of stage history. They should be taught 
the ordinary conventions of stage deport- 
ment. Directions should be _ explained 
when given in a plav so that the student 
might know the “why” as well as the 
“how”. 

The student’s powers of observation 
should be cultivated so that he might in 
turn contribute to his ability in the cre- 
ating of a character. 

The rudiments of character analysis 
and development should be emphasized. 

Emphasis should be given memory 
work and some knowledge of the. more 
famous names and plays of the theatre 
should be acquired. 

On the other hand, we should realize 
that our department is but one phase of 
the whole high school program, and that 
it is nothing less than criminal for us to 
take a student out of another department 
to work in our own. We dare not monop- 
olize his time. 

And finally, in our duty to the school 
we must always make the proper balance 
between educational dramatics and satts- 
factory production. Without the former 
we are losing our principal excuse for hav- 
ing the theatre in the school, and without 
the latter we are not being fair to the 
theatre, to the student, or to ourselves. 

Fourth: What is my duty to the 
theatre? 

Here it is certainly our duty to show 
the entire student body in no uncertain 
terms that the theatre is not a playhouse, 
that in accepting a part the student takes 
on a responsibility; that his promptness 
and presence at every rehearsal is a fore- 
gone conclusion; and that tardiness or 
absence is an unforgivable and unpar- 
donable sin in the theatre. | 

The director must make other students 
understand that work here is as serious as 
in any classroom, and that preparation in 
the way of learning lines and practice out- 
side the regular rehearsal period, as well 
as absolute discipline in rehearsal, is ex- 
pected of every member of the cast. 

We must emphasize that the theatre 1s 
no place for the dabbler. 

That acting is not easy; that it takes 
hours of rehearsal, observation and study 
and that many have spent a lifetime 
learning how it is done. 

That a play should not be given merely 
as a money-making scheme, but should 
grow out of the combined inspirations of 
playwright, director, technicians and 
actors. 

That the theatre in its true sense has 
never been a means of exploiting oneself. 

For it is our duty to develop at least a 


(Continued on page 17) 








Photographing Your Play 


by KELLY YEATON 


Teaching Fellow, University of Washington Division of Drama, Seattle, Wash. 


T is littke wonder that theatre workers 
treasure photographs of the plays they 
have worked on. Often they are 

the only permanent things left by the 
evanescent medium of the stage. And 
aside from their sentimental value, the 
photographs are invaluable and conveni- 
ent records of plays, casts, scenery, cos- 
tumes, and properties. 

Stage photography has many ramifica- 
tions, some of which involve most difh- 
cult technical problems, but the job of 
recording a play effectively is quite sim- 
ple and does not require the services of a 
professional. Indeed, unless you can ob- 
tain a professional with considerable the- 
atrical knowledge, it is safer to do a little 
experimentation and learn to do your own 
photography. 

In regard to equipment, we will make 
two categories. First, a minimum kit, al- 
most foolproof in operation, producing 
pictures that are good, clear and sharp, 
adequate for reproduction, although lack- 
ing stage atmosphere. 

MINIMUM. Standard box or folding 
camera;a tripod or other solid support for 
it; a hand-operated reflector for photo- 
flash bulbs; a supply of Eastman Super 
XX film or Agfa Superpan Press, and a 
supply of flash bulbs. The camera should 
take a picture 2'4x3'%4 inches or larger. 

An advanced kit consists of equipment 
adequate for producing the best possible 
pictures of any ordinary play, excepting 
only pictures of fast action, which should 
be left to expert professionals. This kit 
is more expensive to buy, more difficult 
to use, less expensive to operate, and is 
limited in quality of work only by the 
operators’ ability. 

ADVANCED. Camera with a focusing 
f.4.5 lens of some standard make, using 
2'4x3'¥% inch film or larger: tripod: ex- 
posure meter, photo-electric or visual ex- 
tinction type: two large photoflood reflec- 
tors with No. 2 photoflood bulbs and cable 





enough to connect them to outlets. Sup- 
ply of Super XX or Superpan Press film. 
The addition of flashbulbs will allow you 
to take flash pictures as with the minimum 
kit by using them in the photoflood re- 
flectors. 

Preparation: Watch the play, notebook 
in hand, looking for the effective pictures, 
and dramatic moments. Consult the di- 
rector beforehand, so that you know what 
to watch for. Do not allow yourself to 
be carried away by the play, but concen- 
trate intensely on your problem. Remem- 
ber that positions of secondary characters 
can always be changed for purposes of 
the picture, with the directors’ permission. 
Each time you see a picture, note down 
the line closest to it, the setting it is on, and 
have an assistant note the characters con- 
cerned and their costumes. From this list 
make up a shooting script, arranging the 
shots in an order which will reduce tech- 
nical work to a minimum. If you shoot 
after a show or dress rehearsal take all 
shots on the final set and in the final cos- 
tumes first, thereby saving the time neces- 
sary for shifting. And on the last setting 
to shoot, take the large group scenes first, 
in order to release the bit players. Be 
sure to include at least one shot with 
everyone on the cast on stage, if it is pos- 
sible, as well as one of a curtain call. 
Maids and butlers may ordinarily be arbi- 
trarily brought on stage in a big group 
scene. An extra copy of this shooting 
script for the stage manager and property 
crew will often speed things up. 

After the audience has left, if you are 
shooting after the show, open the curtains, 
have the electrician remove all mediums 
from the stage lights, and place your cam- 
era. Put it on the tripod and set it in 
such a position that the finder shows 
most of the stage area. Except in the 
case of a very long, low proscenium open- 
ing, none of it should show in the finder. 
In any case, none of it should show in 
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ROMEO AND JULIET, a production of the Drama Department, University of Washington, 
Seattle. Wash. 
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the finished print, if you wish to maintain 
the illusion of reality. Instructions to this 
effect may be given to the photo-finisher 
if it is impossible to keep the proscenium 
out of the finder. The camera should not 
be below the level of the stage floor, and 
preferably should be three or four feet 
above that level. It may be necessary to 
put a platform or table-top across the 
backs of a couple of rows of seats to use 
as a camera platform. If you have a fo- 
cusing lens, measure the distance to the 
center of the stage and set the lens at this 
distance. If you are using the minimum 
kit and flash-bulbs this is all the prepara- 
tion you need. You are ready to shoot. 

If you are using the advanced kit you 
are ready to balance your lighting. Take 
a piece of medium blue gelatin and look 
at the stage through it. Adjust your stage 
lights for the atmosphere of the produc- 
tion. The gelatin will show you approxi- 
mately what you will get in your picture. 
Now take a reading with your exposure 
meter from the face of an actor standing 
on the stage. If the exposure indicated 
is more than two seconds at f.4.5 replace 
lamps in your first border with photo- 
flash bulbs until this amount of light is 
reached. Often one No. 2 bulb center 
stage is sufficient. (Remember that it 
draws 500 watts.) Observe that through 
the gelatin you can see no detail in the 
shadows. Place one of your reflectors be- 
side the camera and turn it on. If your 
shadows are still black turn on the sec- 
ond one. If necessary they may be moved 
closer to the stage. Do not place them 
much below a line from the lens to the 
actors faces. Now take a final exposure 
meter reading, set your camera and pro- 
ceed. With a f.4.5 lens it is best to re-focus 
the camera for each shot, measuring to 
the center of interest, although it may be 
left focussed center stage. With a deep 
stage, or if you are closer than fifteen feet, 
use the f.6.3 stop. 

The method of shooting is simple but 
important. Tell the cast the line. Have 
them start several lines earlier and play 
through it. When you see the picture you 
want, say “Hold it!” The cast will 
“freeze,” look over your picture, say “Drop 
it,” rearrange your characters so they are 
all visible or make a better picture, and 
try it again. If it looks all right, say “Drop 
it! We'll take next time.” Let them play 
it to your selected point, say “Hold it!” 
and immediately open the shutter. If you 
are using flash-bulbs, the click of the shut- 
ter is the signal for your assistant to fire 
the flash, upon which you immediately 
close the shutter and say “Drop it!” Oth- 
erwise you merely keep the shutter open 
for the required length of time, close it, 
and say “Drop it!” Always use the same 
commands, or you may have some pic- 
tures spoiled. Watch carefully for move- 
ment while the shutter is open. If much 
is visible take the shot over. 

If this method of posing is properly 
used it will produce the best possible pic- 
tures, with the vitality and life of action 
and the composition of posed shots. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL THESPIAN 


Clare Tree Major 


by W. N. VIOLA 


Director of Dramatics, Pontiac Senior High School, Pontiac, Michigan 


LARE TREE MAJOR is a gracious 
gray haired middle-aged lady, who 
finds no pleasure in the gay life 

which belongs to the pretenders in the 
theatre. She is deeply interested in good 
drama well produced for children. 

In an interview with Mildred Harring- 
ton she demonstrates her understanding 
and love of her chosen career. 

“Children are at once the most respon- 
sive and the most exacting of audiences. 
They are responsive because they are spill- 
ing over with the spirit of play, which 
makes it natural for them to enter heartily 
into a performance. 

“Adults often come to the theatre with 
a sort of I-dare-you-to-entertain-me atti- 
tude. Youngsters never do. In imagina- 
tion at least, they are on the stage, taking 
part in what is going on. Sometimes they 
forget entirely that they are spectators, 
and actually take a hand in the show by 
calling out excited suggestions to a fa- 
vorite character who is in a tight place. 

“T said that children are exacting. This 
is because no actor who gives a half- 
hearted performance can get by with 
them. And the amusing part of it is, 
children are much less likely than adults 
to get the illusion of reality from what 
happens on the stage. To little folks, 
what takes place beyond the footlights is 
indeed a play—a gorgeous game in which 
everybody must do his share with whole- 
souled enthusiasm. For example, when | 
take the part of a witch, the children 
don’t want to be convinced that I am 
really a witch. They simply want to feel 
that [’'m playing for all ’'m worth at be- 
ing a witch. 

“People are often surprised when they 
learn that our company is composed of 
adults. I have to remind them that nearly 
all fairy tales and stories for children have 
only adult characters—the handsome 
Prince, the beautiful Princess, the cruel 
Stepmother, the wicked Magician, and so 
on. When children play among them- 
selves, nobody wants to be a little boy or 
a little girl, 

“Children have the finest sense of jus- 
tice in the world. They are generous with 
pity where it is deserved, they are inexor- 
able when it comes to meting out pun- 
ishment to the wicked.” 

Nineteen years ago, Clare Tree Major, 
president, director, playwright and_pre- 
siding genius of the Children’s Theatre. 
was well on the way to renown as an ac- 
tress on the American stage. Born and 
educated in England, grand-niece of the 
famous Mrs. Charles Keane, she gradu- 
ated with honors from the London 
Academy of Dramatic Art and made her 
debut on the stage. Coming to New York 
in 1915, she was one of the Washington 
Square Players at the time when Kathar- 
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ine Cornell was beginning her stage ca- 
reer with that interesting group. 


When the World War struck at the 
American theatre and the Washington 
Square Players were compelled to dis- 
band, Mrs. Major, deeply interested in 
education for the stage, organized her 
School of the Theatre, with Walter 
Hampden and George Arliss as advisers. 
For four years, Clare Tree Major was the 
lessee of the Princess Theatre, the only 
woman theatre manager on Broadway at 
the time. It was here that she produced, 
on Saturday mornings, plays for children, 
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with Broadway actors playing the lead- 
ing roles, and her students taking minor 
parts. 

Immediately, an eager response came 
from parents in nearby communities who 
welcomed entertainment for their chil- 
dren that was free from the clap-trap that 
characterized the motion picture of that 
period. Requests came from educators to 
take the plays into their districts. Then 
the School of the Theatre was abandoned, 
and a fully professional company orga- 
nized to care for the demand. 

When the depression began, there were 
two companies, playing from Cleveland 
to Washington. While other people wor- 
ried about the discouraging conditions, 
Clare Tree Major thought there was but 
one answer—more children should enjoy 


the plays. When home life generally was 
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Vitalis, the stroll'ng musician, and Remi are shown with Prettyheart, the monkey, and Capi, 
the dog. Their many adventures on tour in France are told in Clare Tree Major’s production, 


NOBODY’S BOY. 
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Highlights of American Educational 
Theatre Convention 


General Notice of 
Conventions 


More than a thousand teachers of 
Speech and Dramatic Art are expected 
to attend the combined annual conven- 
tions of the American Educational T heatre 
Association, the American Speech Correc- 
tion Association and the .National Asso- 
ciation of the Teachers of Speech at 
Hotel Stevens in Chicago, December 27, 
28 and 29. 

For purposes of more direct attack 
upon the problems in their respective 
fields the American Educational Theatre 
Association and the American Speech 
Correction Association maintain separate 
organizations. They are closely affliated, 
however, with their “parent” organization, 
The National Association of the Teachers 


of Speech. 


For the combined conventions the pro- 
gram on theatre is being prepared by 
Professor Lee Norvelle of the University 
of Indiana, who is the President of the 
A. E. T. A. The program dealing with 
speech correction is being planned under 
the direction of Professor Sara Stinch- 
field Hawk of the University of Southern 
California who is the A. S. C. A. Presi- 
dent. The remainder of the program is 
being planned by the N. A. T. S. Presi- 
dent, Professor A. Craig Baird, of the 
State University of Iowa, who is co-ordi- 
nating the entire convention program. 


The American Educational Theatre 
Convention was founded in St. Louis in 
1936. In the brief interval since that 
time it has made a phenomenal growth, 
emerging as a vital professional educa- 
tional association devoted to the interests 
of educational theatre in the United 
States. 


Working Committees 


An extensive work program is carried 
on for the American Educational Theatre 
Association by standing committees. Dur- 
ing the annual convention at Hotel Ste- 
vens in Chicago special rooms will be pro- 
vided where the following committees 
will hold important sessions : 


Committee on Membership: Chairman, 
Professor H. Donald Winbigler, State 
University of Iowa. 

Committee on Teaching Drama in Sec- 
ondary Schools: Chairman, Dr. Dina 
Rees Evans, Heights High School, Cleve- 
land Heights, Ohio. 


Committee on Teaching Drama in Uni- 
versity Graduate and Professional Schools: 
Chairman, Professor Henry Boettcher, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
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December 27, 28, 29 


HOTEL STEVENS, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


-_ 


LEE NORVELLE, President 


American Educational Theatre Association 
and Director of University Theatre, 
University of Indiana, Bloomington, Ind. 


Ie 


Letter from Prof. Norvelle 


Dear Colleague: 

Please accept this as a very personal 
invitation to become a member of the 
American Educational Theatre Association. 


This organization was founded two years 
ago by the leaders in the various fields 
of educational drama for the express pur- 
pose of co-ordinating and strengthening the 
work of teachers on each of the various 
levels of drama. It is obvious that through 
the unification of effort and co-operative 
planning, we can enrich our own _ back- 
ground and advance the work in which we 
are so definitely interested much better 
than if we worked alone or in small un- 
related groups. By joining now, you will 
have the advantage of becoming acquainted 
with the plan of procedure and with the 
objectives of the organization before com- 
ing to the Chicago convention in December. 
The program will be devoted to discussions 
and demonstrations which I am sure will 
be interesting and valuable. 

A large membership will enable us to 
make more effective progress in the solu- 
tion of our particular problems through 
collective effort in a mutually helpful work- 
program. 


Sincerely yours, 
Lee Norve._e, President 


American Educational 
Theatre Association. 








Committee on Playwriting and Experi- 
mental Productions: Chairman, Professor 
George Milton Savage, Jr., University of 
Washington. 

Committee on Theatre Designers and 
Technicians: Chairman, Professor Arnold 
Gillette, State University of Iowa. 


Committee on Teaching Dramatic Art 
in Teachers Colleges: Chairman, Profes- 
sor Robert W. Masters, Indiana State 
Teachers College. 

Committee on Teaching Dramatic Art 
in Liberal Arts Colleges: Chairman, Pro- 
fessor Arthur C. Cloetingh, Pennsylvania 
State College. 

Committee on Drama Contests and 
Drama Loan Service: Chairman, Ernest 
Bavely, editor of THe HicH ScHOOL 
THESPIAN. 

The secondary school committee has 
been particularly active. Seven sub-com- 
mittees have been engaged in vital projects 
dealing with problems of curriculum, new 
plays for the high school theatre, the re- 
vision of old plays for the high school 
stage, an A. E. T. A. play list, motion pic- 
ture appreciation, radio drama apprecia- 
tion and publications. 


At the convention a luncheon has been 
scheduled for each standing committee. 
Most of the committees will take advan- 
tage of the provisions which have been 
made to advance their work. 


Sectional Meetings 


For the American Educational Theatre 
Association convention this year President 
Norvelle has succeeded in building a pro- 
gram which is at once comprehensive and 
highly selective. He has chosen topics and 
speakers with great care, and has elim- 
inated many of the conflicts which often 
occur in convention schedules. The final 
“streamlined” program includes 13 sec- 
tional meetings covering the following 
areas: 


Teaching of Dramatic Art on the Ele- 
mentary School Level. 


Teaching of Dramatic Art on the Sec- 
ondary School Level. 


Teaching of Dramatic Art on the Grad- 
uate School Level. 


Playwriting and Experimental Pro- 
ductions. 


Theatre Designers and Technicians. 
Directing and Acting. 


Motion Picture Appreciation. 
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Scene from the Junior Class play, PHANTOM TIG ER, staged at Robbinsdale, Minnesota, High School. 





Directed by Miss Bess Sinno tt. 


(Thespian Troupe No. 








Radio Drama. 
Children’s Theatre. 


These sectional meetings are so sched- 
uled that not more than two occur at any 
one time. When two are scheduled for 
the same hour they represent divergent in- 
terests, as nearly as possible. 


Demonstrations: 


At previous American Educational 
Theatre Association conventions demon- 
strations have proved very popular. This 
year the program includes a number of 
demonstrations which are expected to be 
well attended. 

Mildred Harter Wirt of the Gary pub- 
lic schools will present a demonstration 
in elementary school dramatics with chil- 
dren from a public school of Gary, 
Indiana. 


A demonstration in acting and direct- 
ing will be presented by students from 
DePaul University and the Goodman 
Memorial Theatre under the direction of 
Professor David B. Itkin. 


In radio a demonstration will be pre- 
sented by the Columbia Broadcasting 
System. 

Demonstrations in stage lighting, in- 
cluding acting area-lighting, light control, 
and home-built equipment will be pre- 
sented by -Professor Hunton D. Sellman 
of the State University of Iowa, Pro- 
fessor Theodore Fuchs, Northwestern Uni- 
versity and Professor McDonald W. Held 
of Tarkio College. 


At the Goodman theatre Mrs. Charlotte 
Chorpenning will present a_ rehearsal 
demonstration of the play Cinderella. 


Professional Theatre Attractions 


At least three professional theatre pro- 
ductions will be available to those who 
attend the annual convention of the 
American Educational Theatre Associa- 
tion in Chicago December 27, 28 and 29. 


John Barrymore who has made a 
phenomenal success in My Dear Children 
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NATIONAL THESPIAN 
LUNCHEON 


Members of the Nationa! Thespian So- 
ciety who will attend the National Speech 
and Drama Conventions in Chicago in De- 
cember will have the opportunity to meet 
the national officers, regional directors, and 
special guests of the society at a luncheon 
scheduled for 12:30 noon, December 29. 
Full particulars regarding this luncheon 
will be announced in the December circular. 
Additional information may be obtained at 
the National Thespian Desk at the con- 
vention. 











will be continuing his long run at the 
Selwyn Theatre. This attraction has been 
the favorite of out-of-town visitors in 
Chicago. The new success by Moss Hart 
and George F. Kaufman, built around 
the personality of Alexander Wolcott and 
entitled The Man Who Came to Dinner, 
will be showing at the Harris Theatre. 
This play, which only recently opened in 





NATIONAL DRAMA WEEK 
February 4th through 11th 


Mrs. Samuel Newton, of the Drama 
League of New York announces that Na- 
tional Drama Week this year will be ob- 
served February 4th through llth. Mrs. 
James D. Dunlop, New York City, is gen- 
eral chairman of this year’s celebration. 
Assisting Mrs. Dunlop are Ernest Bavely, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, who will act as chairman 
for drama groups in high schools, and Carl 
Glick, Columbia, S. C., who will act as 
chairman for community theatres and col- 
lege groups. 

All drama clubs, Little Theatres, college 
and university theatres, high school dra- 
matics clubs, radio stations, and individuals 
interested in the theatre, are urged to ob- 
serve this national event in some appro- 
priate manner. 


High school groups throughout the coun- 
try are urged to write to The National 
Thespian Society, College Hill Station, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, for a list of suggestions 
for observing National Drama Week. The 
list will be furnished free of charge upon 
request. 
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New York, will undoubtedly be 
with high school and college theatres 
when it is released for amateur produc- 
tion. At the Erlanger Theatre, Edward 
Everett Horion of stage and screen fame 
will be playing in Ben Levy‘s delightful 
comedy, Springtime for Henry. 

The Secretary-Treasurer of A.E.T.A. 
will maintain a ticket service without 
brokerage fee for all convention guests. 
Those who wish to secure advanced res- 
ervations are invited to write directly to 
H. Donald Winbigler, Box 81, lowa City, 


lowa. 


popular 


All orders for tickets should be accom- 
panied by check or money order. The 
scale of prices for all productions will be 
$1.10, $1.65, $2.20, and $2.75. Tickets 
reserved in advance will be held at the 
convention headquarters at Hotel Stevens 
until they are called for. 


Theatre Party, After-Theatre Party 
and Banquet 


As a part of its convention program 
the American Educational Theatre As- 
sociation is planning a theatre party at 
the Erlanger Theatre on Wednesday eve- 
ning, December 27. The attraction will 
be Ben Levy’s delightful comedy, Spring- 
time for Henry, starring Edward Everett 
Horton of Broadway, Hollywood and 
points ‘between. A large proportion of 
the members of the Association expect 
to attend. 


Following the performance all A.E.T.A., 
A.S.C.A., and N.A.T.S. members are in- 
vited to an after-theatre party at Hotel 
Stevens. Entertainment for this party 
will be provided by <eta Phi Eta, Na- 
tional Professional Speech Arts Fraternity 
for Women which is sponsoring the affair. 


The annual A.E.T.A. banquet: will oc- 
cur the following evening, Thursday, 
December 28. Edward Everett Horton 
and several other personalities of the pro- 
fessional theatre are scheduled to appear 
at this banquet. 
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Scene from the play, WINGS OF THE MORNING, as staged by Mr. O. E. Sams, Jr., at Knoxville, Tennessee, High School. 
(Thespian Troupe No. 283.) 


Democracy [hrough Dramatics 


by MARION F. F. BOOTS 
Director of Dramatics, Pipkin Junior High School, Springfield, Missouri 


OWN through the ages, from the 

Greek theatre to our modern pic- 

ture theatres, the stage has fasci- 
nated all civilized people, and the theatre 
has been one of the most important gath- 
ering places for people where they could 
share equally in satisfying that universal 
hunger for entering into a land of “make- 
believe’. 

Because this urge is at its greatest 
height in youth, it is logical that our 
schools should provide for the needy by 
making every effort possible to bring the 
desirable in the theatre to our girls and 
boys. And since the stage of the modern 
school does not differ greatly from the 
stage of the theatre, it is possible for us to 
provide children with the maximum of 
desirable dramatic activities. As children 
participate in the activities of dramatics 
they are able to feel the same thrill that 
comes to actor and audience alike in the 
professional theatre. Students are able to 
experience the delights of both actor and 
spectator, thus promoting a democratic 
attitude from both viewpoints and at the 
same time better individuals and finer citi- 
zens are being developed. 

There are three distinct phases to the 
study of the drama. First is the study of 
the drama as one of the chief divisions 
of literature. Second is the acting, pro- 
ducing and writing of dramas. Third is 
the developing of individuality and char- 
acter and good citizenship. 


Every man, woman and child in a de- 
mocracy should be able to speak his na- 
tive language correctly and well. It is the 
patriotic duty and privilege of all teach- 
ers of Speech and Dramatics in our nation 
to see to it that every child learns to speak 
the English language as perfectly as it is 
possible for him to do so. They should 
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also make their influence in this work felt 
by other teachers of other subjects and by 
the citizens of their community. Speech 
and Dramatic teachers should be proud of 
this opportunity to serve their country 
and to improve democratic living in this 
manner. 

The stage and the school form several 
impertant foundation stones for better 
democratic living—an appreciation and 
understanding for all people. The school 
is providing a more intelligent theatre- 
going public because of this understand- 
ing, and the theatre is providing better 
forms of entertainment to satisfy the 
public. 

Because of its very special appeal to 
young people, dramatics offers a definite 
opportunity for personal development and 
improvement of the individual; and 
when boys and girls have accomplished 
this they are prepared to live better lives 
in a democracy, whether it is the democ- 
racy of the school or of the country in 
which they live. Through the study of 
dramatics our boys and girls lose their 
self-consciousness and “inferiority com- 
plexes.” They learn to mingle with one 
another and share responsibility; they 
take their place as earnest and sincere 
leaders and followers. Life seems good 
to them and they are useful, alert citi- 
zens. It is not possible always to play 
or study noble characters, but by becom- 
ing acquainted with those who are unde- 
sirable ones, any normal boy or girl re- 
ceives a challenge to exercise his right 
of thinking, self-expression and discrimi- 
nation. Interpreting a part or reading a 
play demands careful character analysis: 
thus our children learn to observe the peo- 
ple they meet in life and literature more 
closely and will develop a sympathy for 


human beings because of a clearer under- 
standing of their motives and problems. 
These are necessary qualities to possess 
for a fuller democratic life. Love of 
self and having one’s own way is re- 
placed by tolerance and an attitude of 
fair play. 


Because of the great activity in dra- 
matic work, one finds that an unusual 
amount of patience, sportsmanship, tact, 
and good nature is essential; these quali- 
ties are certainly essential to democratic 
living. 

Some children prefer to participate in 
the “behind the scenes” activity rather 
than become actors. These children 
should be given every opportunity to ex- 
ercise their talent in this direction. We 
have found many a “stage hand”’ or “elec- 
trician” who would, in the case of em- 
ergency, accept a role of an actor who 
had become suddenly ill. Often these 
children find they know the “lines” as 
well as the actors themselves, for they 
have attended rehearsals and listened to 
every one. We should try to give the 
actors and stage crew such a feeling of 
responsibility that neither the director or 
any other adult sponsor need be present 
in the wings during a performance. Here, 
then, children find themselves in respon- 
sible positions and must exercise a spirit 
of democratic citizenship or take unhappy 
consequences, which they cannot afford 
to do. 


Philip Barry in Tomorrow and T omor- 
row makes his leading character say, 
“Emotion is the only real thing in our 
lives; it is the person, it is the soul.” In- 
deed, the very essence of democracy is a 
deep emotional feeling and when emotion 
lies dormant in a child we find a stupid 
child, lacking in ambition, self-assurance, 
and friends. Find him and give him an 
opportunity to participate in a drama 
group and you will have an alert good 
citizen. 
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f With the Radio Editor 


This page is published for teachers and students interested in radio activities 
comments and suggestions are welcomed. 


Edited by G. HARRY WRIGHT 


Drama Department, Kent State University, Kent, Ohio 


at the high school level. Readers’ 














. HERE’S page 2 of this script?” 
‘How do I know? How many 


pages are we supposed to have? 
Mine aren’t numbered.” 

“Hey, gimme another script. This one 
is so dim and blurred I can’t read it.” 

‘Hey director, doesn’t the sound effects 
man get a script? And what kinda sound 
do you need on this show, anyhow ?” 

Bedlam, you say? No, just my radio 
workshop group, under a student director, 
trying to cast its first play of the season. 
Of course, the first effort of the season is 
always difficult, and when the faculty 
director sits down and refuses to work 
or advise, that doesn’t help matters much. 
But it does bring out some interesting 
problems — and suggests how to solve 
them. 

The first trouble my _ inexperienced 
director encountered was, as indicated 
above, with the scripts. In the first place, 
there were not enough of them for each 
actor to have one. Then too there were 
pages missing in some of the scripts. 
Others were blurred and indistinct. As 
the audition went on it was found that 
the scripts did not all agree with one 
another. Some had been corrected and 
revised, others not. 

It soon became obvious that the di- 
rector had not made up his mind as to 
what parts of the play he would use for 
tryout. So he spent a great deal of time 
leafing through looking for good scenes 
and then lost more time while his actors 
looked up the scene. There was trouble 
too in getting the actors before the micro- 
phone promptly. Usually several minutes 
were lost before an actor who was called 
upon to try out would finally make up 
his mind to get before the microphone 
and start speaking. 

There seemed to be no idea in the 
mind of the director as to the order in 
which he should try out the various parts. 
Consequently, he kept shifting from one 
to another not really deciding anything 
definite after hearing a contestant read 
a part. 

Finally the hour ended and the play 
had not been cast. Another half hour 
was given and at the end of that time a 
very confused director, afraid of a rebuke 
if he did not get some kind of a cast, gave 
me his list and I called a rehearsal. At 
the rehearsal some interesting facts de- 
veloped. I found that the leading man, 
while acceptable for his part as long as 
he alone was considered, sounded entirely 
out of place in relation to some of the 
voices which had to play opposite to him. 
I found that the leading lady could not 
come to the rehearsals and would be out 
of town on the date on which the play 
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GREAT PLAYS 


The attention of all Thespians is called to 
the series of Great Plays being broadcast 
each Sunday at 2 P. M., over the Blue Net- 
work of the National Broadcasting Company. 
These plays are examples of the best drama 
that the theatre has afforded from the time 
of the ancient Greeks to the present day. 
They are strongly recommended by this page. 

The series began on Sunday, October 15, 
and will continue through Sunday, May 5, 
1940. A booklet, entitled Drama Guide to 
Great Plays, is available for enjoying and 
understanding the Great Plays Series. To 
obtain it write to Columbia University Press, 
New York, and enclose twenty-five cents. 











was to be broadcast. One of the im- 
portant characters, while he was possessed 
of a good voice, was totally unable to 
take direction. He was all right in the 
lighter scenes of the show but fell down 
badly in the important scenes which called 
for a heavy, emotional response. Finally, 
I found that the entire cast was unbal- 
anced and Jacking in the unity that makes 
for a good production. All of the mem- 
bers were fairly good as individuals but 
when their voices came out of the loud 
speaker together they did not make a 
well-proportioned play group. 

The result was that the entire play had 
to be recast. But a pleasanter and more 
important result was that the students 
learned something about casting. After 
a bit of discussion, it was not difficult for 





COLUMBIA WORKSHOP 
PLAYS 


If you are weary of the dramatic fare heard 
daily on your local station and would like 
to get a glimpse of what fine radio drama 
can be like, by all means read Columbia 
Workshop Plays, a collection of fourteen 
plays presented during the past three years 
by the Columbia Workshop, selected and 
edited by Douglas Coulter. 

This is, I believe, the best collection of 
radio dramas in book form that can be 
found anywhere. Each play is strikingly 
individual making its own contribution to 
the development of new techniques in radio 
writing and production. More than this, 
these dramas are thrilling reading and are 
on important contemporary themes. Once 
you pick the book up it is not likely that you 
will lay it down until you have finished the 
last play. 

There is only one objection that can be 
offered to the selection. Of the fourteen 
plays only three could be called comic. The 
others are tragic in tone, and in subject 
matter, and lead to tragic conclusions. One 
has the feeling as they are being read either 
that this world is a dreadfully unpleasant 
place or that radio cannot project life in 
its gayer aspects. But this does not keep 
each play from being at least a minor mas- 
terpiece in its field. Read them all. You'll 
learn more from them about radio drama 
than anyone can tell you in a textbook. 








(Published by Whittlesey House, New York City) 





them to arrive at the following principles 
which should always be followed in cast- 
ing a radio play. 

Script 

First with regard to the script. The 
first page of the script should contain at 
least the following information: The 
name of the play (or if it is a serial, the 
name of the series and the number of the 
episode). Second, the author. Third, the 
music needed. Fourth, the sound effects 
needed. Fifth, the date and time to be 
broadcast. Sixth, the characters in the 
play. Seventh, such other information as 
may be applicable to that particular 
program. 

There should be plenty of scripts—one 
for each actor, one for the director, one 
for the engineer, one for the sound effects 
man, one for the announcer, and at least 
two in reserve in case of loss or of special 
production difficulties. All scripts should 
be clear, distinct (not too many carbons). 
All sheets should be numbered all the way 
across the top. They should be double 
or triple-spaced with a wide enough 
margin for production notes and all scripts 
should positively agree. It is inexcusable 
to make a correction on one script and 
not make it on all others. As a matter of 
fact, if many corrections are made the 
scripts should be re-typed. 


Casting the Radio Play 


Before the audition or tryout the di- 
rector should select the most effective 
scenes for the portrayal of each part, 
marking these scenes on each script so 
that the actors can find them easily, and 
stick to these scenes during the audition. 
Then too it is well where the cast is small 
as it usually is in a radio play to concen- 
trate on one character until you find a 
suitable actor rather than to jump from 
one character to another and confuse the 
mind with a multitude of mixed impres- 
sions. This does not mean, however, that 
a decision thus madeis final. A changemay 
be necessitated by a tryout for another 
character in the same play. In other 
words, the director should check each 
voice against the other voices that are 
going to play in the scene with him. 

It is important that an actor be re- 
sponsive to direction. Consequently, if a 
voice sounds satisfactory the director 
should give some directions and try some 
other scenes to determine whether the 
actor has skill or wide enough scope to 
play the part in its various moods and 
to follow the suggestions of the director. 

Before a student is cast the director 
should check for his availability. That is, 
the director should know whether that 
person will be able to attend rehearsals 
and appear in the actual broadcast. This 
information gained early will avoid dis- 
appointment later. When the cast is com- 
plete, it should be stated only tentatively 
and then immediately run through a read- 
ing rehearsal before final announcement. 
This will check for general balance and 
proper relationship of voices to one an- 
other in the play. 
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Staging the High School Play 


This department is designed to assist teachers in choosing, casting, and producing plays at the high 
Suggestions as to plays which should be discussed next or how this department can be 
of greater assistance to teachers will be welcomed. 


Edited by EARL W. BLANK 


Thespian National Director and Director of Dramatics at Berea College, Berea, Ky. 








STAGING A FAVORITE NOVEL 
Myrtle Reed’s Lavender and 
Old Lace 


ANY novels are being put into 

dramatic form, favorites that 

audiences will like to see acted. 
One of them is Lavender and Old Lace. 
Its title creates the atmosphere you want 
to have in this play. Then, too, it gives 
the women the edge in numbers as there 
are six women and four men in the cast. 
Samuel French publishes it. It carries a 
twenty-five dollar royalty. 

The action takes place in the old-fash- 
ioned sitting room of Mary Ainslie in a 
New England village. There are three 
acts and five scenes. The time is the 
present and the season is from April 
through August. There is but one set- 
ting. 

It has the charm of a green and white 
New England village. The diction may 
prove a problem, if one is to really do 
the play in Eastern standard speech and 
the dialect attendant to it. 

Here is the plot in brief: Mary Ains- 
lie has become an institution in her vil- 
lage. She lives alone, growing lavender 
to place among her old laces. She never 
is away from home and is noted for the 
lamp seen burning in her attic window 
from dusk to dawn. Miss Anislie’s closest 
neighbor is going to Europe and leaves 
her niece in the care of Miss Ainslie. A 
young newspaper man comes to the vil- 
lage and falls in love with Ruth, the niece. 
An accident occurs which causes the 
young man to lose his eyesight. Miss Ains- 
lie and Ruth work to restore the young 
man’s eyesight, because Miss Ainslie has 


come to think of Carl, the newspaper 
man, as her son. A surprise ending re- 
vealing the mystery of the lamp helps 
to add zest to this quaint play. 

This domestic comedy is altogether dif- 
ferent in tempo than the farces presented 
in the October and November issues. No 
play should drag, but this play is acted 
more in waltz time than six-eights time. 
It moves briskly but in a more contented 
mood. 

Miss Ainslie is a gracious lady with 
soft, silvery white hair. The silver hair 
can be achieved by silver powder. She 
is small and almost dainty. She should 
be the essence of charming simplicity. I 
see her in soft chiffon in grey or lavender. 

Jane Hathaway, Miss Ainslie’s neigh- 
bor, is very tall and angular. She is domi- 
neering. I see her in ultra conservative 
costumes, no doubt black in color and 
with her hair pulled back in very straight 
lines. 

Ruth Thorne, the leading lady, is about 
twenty-two. She is in very becoming 
spring and summer costumes. If she is 
a blonde, she can wear shades of green 
very well or can be dressed in a blue 
ensemble. Her clothes are very smart. 
Her purse, hat and shoes, could be in a 
contrast color; in fact, they should be, 
since today it is considered good taste 
to wear four colors. She should be com- 
pletely unaffected but should not be col- 
orless in personality. 

Bernice Carlton, Ruth’s friend, is a 
little younger than Ruth. If Ruth is 
blonde, Bernice can be brunette for con- 
trast. She should wear a tailored summer 
traveling costume to contrast with Ruth’s 


Acts I, II and III of LAVENDER AND OLD LACE 
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11. Built in settee 
12. Round table 
13. Lamp 


summer frock, which she wears well in Act 
If. These colors should harmonize but be 
contrasted. If Ruth wears a green com- 
bination in Act I, it will be wise to put 
Bernice in blue or pink in this act as both 
are good colors for this type of play and 
character. If Ruth is in a pink dress 
of soft material, Bernice can be wearing 
something in a deep blue. The persons 
chosen for the parts will somewhat deter- 
mine the color each girl wears. 

Hepsey, the maid, is a comedy char- 
acter. She is stocky and slow in move- 
ment. She wears her hair parted in the 
middle and in two long braids down her 
back. She wears a gingham dress, white 
or colored apron, colored ribbons on her 
hair. She is in her twenties also. 

Sophrony Trotter is in her late thirties, 
very thin and over particular. Her hair 
is straight, parted severely in the middle. 
and knotted in the back. She could wear 
dark grey or black clothes, grey, if Jane 
wears black. 

Doctor Howard Patterson is a tall man 
of fifty and very dignified. He is very 
erect. His hair should be silvered and 
he wears a well-kept mustache (consult 
a make-up book on the subject of mus- 
taches). I see him in a light grey suit. 
He can wear the same throughout. 

James Ball is a man in his fifties, com- 
pletely under the domination of Jane 
Hathaway. He is a small, wizened-up 
type. If a good wig is available, his head 
should be bald except for a fringe of 
hair. He should wear gold-rimmed glasses 
and his face should be sallow and wrin- 
kled. He should be dressed in a suit which 
seems too small and which should accen- 
tuate his slightness. It could be a dark 
grey or a blue serge. A black suit would 
do. He symbolizes the hen-pecked man. 

Carl Winfield, the lead, is a_ typical 
young man, about twenty-five, very pleas- 
ant, taller than Ruth, and good-looking. 
He would wear a typical summer suit— 
light tan with tan and white shoes, or he 
could wear a darker coat with light trous- 
ers. Carl would have more than one cos- 
tume. He could change coats and ties. 

Joe Pendleton is the young male com- 
edy character, the chap in love with Hep- 
sey, the maid, but too bashful to admit it. 
He should gangle. His very _ lankiness 
should make him awkward. He should 
have uncombed hair. If possible, it should 
be red. He is a typical “country bump- 
kin.” The script says he wears a colored 
work shirt, no necktie, blue overalls and 
heavy work shoes. 

The setting should be very simple and 
neat in appearance. It is home-like. The 
furniture is the old-fashioned type, per- 
haps colonial in style, in either maple or - 
walnut or a combination of both, depend- 
ent upon which is most obtainable. Mar- 
ble-topped tables, spinet desk, ladder back 
or windsor type of chairs, a secretary, a 
what-not with bric-a-brac. Colonial fur- 
niture has no completely definite style. 
It may include Duncan Phyfe, for in- 
stance, as well as furniture made in 

(Continued on next page, second column) 
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Five Obligations of the High 
School Director 


(Continued from page 9) 
respect for, if not a genuine love of, the 
Theatre Universal. 

But another avenue through which we 
might accomplish that obligation to the 
theatre is to manipulate some method 
whereby the students might themselves see 
a good professional production. It is true 
that “he who has never seen anything but 
a cigar-store Indian finds in that his high- 
est form of art.” 

More than 90 per cent of our high 
school students have never seen a legiti- 
mate theatrical production. It is, then, 
our duty to find some means, if it can be 
done, to make it possible for them to see 
a good drama on the stage. This may 
take time and effort, a great deal of extra 
work and added responsibility and some- 
times some financial aid from us, but the 
result is worth every bit of it. 

For seven years I drilled into my stu- 
dents the advisability of missing a movie 
now and then and saving their money 
so that they might drive 150 miles with 
me to see at least one good road show. 
And in that time over 200 different stu- 
dents sat enthralled before such players as 
Cornell, Evans, Le Gallienne, Hayes, 
Cohan, Houston, and many others, the 
majority of them for the first time. And 
breathlessly these students have come to 
me, exclaiming that they didn’t know 
such a difference could exist as between 
the movies and what they had just seen. 
Not only had they set a new standard in 
their dramatic life, but I could always 
detect a renewed interest and endeavor on 
their part when they once more returned 
to their own rehearsal. 

This single experience of sharing a dra- 
matic production with a group of students 
has given me some of the happiest mo- 
ments I can remember in my teaching 
experience and, believe me, it has been no 
small part of their educational program. 

In justice to the theatre, as well as stu- 
dents and audience and school, we must 
select plays that possess a literary or 
artistic merit rather than with an eye on 
the box office so that the juniors may give 
the seniors a banquet. 

And finally we come to our last obliga- 
tion. What is my duty to myself? 

But this obligation has been fulfilled 
every time’ we met an obligation to any 
of the other sources. If we have dis- 
charged these duties and have done them 
well, we'll go to bed with an easy con- 
science and we’ll be tired enough to sleep. 
Then, too, our work will speak loudly 
enough for itself that e’er long we can 
bring about the realization on the part of 
the boards of education everywhere that 
“putting on a play” calls for every bit as 
much study and specialization on the part 
of the teacher as does the business of 
directing the band or coaching the foot- 
ball team. 

We will, likewise, have fulfilled our 
obligations to the student, to our audience, 
to the school and to the theatre and when 
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Cast for SEVEN SISTERS at Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, High School. 
E. Marsolais. (Troupe No. 190.) 


Directed by Miss Doris 





we have done this, we who love every 
blessed thing connected with the theatre 
and we who appreciate so keenly the 
theatre as an educational medium, will 
surely have fulfilled our obligation to our- 


America. A good little book to have is 
The Seng Book, published by the Seng 
Company, 1450 Dayton Street, Chicago. 
It has all types of pictures of period furni- 
ture. Or there are many books on furni- 
ture. This offers an opportunity for a 
project in stagecraft in this line. 

Curtains can be long and of dotted 
Swiss material. A cheap material could 
be mosquito netting dyed some color, 
dependent upon the effect you wanted— 
the effect should be summery. Theatrical 
gauze is very inexpensive and effective. 
One can get really cheap lace curtains. 
The chairs and settee would have doilies 
on them as would the table. It would be 
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effective to have a wallpaper design on 
the wall, of a simple stripe which can be 


achieved by the use of a long stencil such 
as shown on this page. 

This stencil has the figures and side 
stripes cut out. When the walls are painted 
a deep tan, let us say, and after they are 
dry, the scene painter takes his stencil 
card and goes over the stencil with a 
green or brown paint and keeps repeating 
the stencil evenly on the flats, making 
a striped wallpaper effect. Professor Her- 
bert Hake in the October Lagniappe 
(published by Row, Peterson & Co.) has 
a good solution for stenciling wallpaper. 
He suggests using an oiled paper. If 
green is used in the wallpaper, the cur- 
tains could be green also; if brown, the 
curtains could still be green. | 














Clara Tree Major 
(Continued from page 11) 

tense with disaster and children found the 
security of parenthood tottering, that was 
the time, Mrs. Major felt, when children 
needed most the emotional absorption 
and release of good plays, the serenity of 
beautiful scenery and costumes, and an 
interlude in the stress and bickering of 
everyday life. To the chagrin of other 
producers this unusual woman expanded 
her organization to include a third pro- 
ducing company. Personal sacrifice and 
courage were required to assure an in- 
creased financial burden at such a time. 
With the simplicity that belongs to the 
great, she saw only one objective —good 
theatre for emotionally harassed children. 
To those who cried, “It can’t be done,” 
she calmly replied, “I know, but it must 
be done.” 

Some years later in an interview with 
Bosley Crowther, Clare Tree Major said 
in conclusion, “Ours is hard work and 
there’s no profit in it so far as money is 
concerned, but the pleasure of seeing 
children made happy, of seeing their faces 
light with joy and hearing the music of 
their laughter—well, it gives one a thou- 
sand times more thrill than anything in 
the adult theatre.” 

In appearance Clare Tree Major is not 
the conventional actress or director. She 
lives in the Westchester hills with her hus- 
band and daughter who is also an accom- 
plished actress. When the charming Mrs. 
Major is not directing the Children’s 
Theatre, she spends her small leisure time 
in building gardens and planning the 
decorations of her home. 
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Motion Picture Appreciation 


Edited by HAROLD TURNEY 


Chairman, Department of Drama, Los Angeles City College and author of FILM GUIDES to Abe Lincoln 
in Illinois, The Private Lives of Elizabeth and Essex, The Blue Bird, 


The Great Victor Herbert, Swanee River, and others. 








FANTASY IN LITERATURE 


By Richard G. Lillard, Instructor in English, 
Los Angeles City College. 


|, sins fantasy appeals to man’s 


lasting interest in the marvelous 

and supernatural. Primitive men 

all the way from ancient Egyptians 
to the present-day Navajos have won- 
dered at the natural world about them, 
at forces and events that they cannot 
explain, and have devised explanations 
and means for control—myths and magic 
—which are fantastic because they lack 
connection with actual fact as established 
by modern science. Children, knowing 
little more of reality than savages, are 
excited by stories of incredible lands of 
make-believe. And even the most highly 
educated adults can enjoy the relaxation 
of being childlike and unscientific, of sur- 
mounting in their imaginations the relent- 
less laws of physics, biology and chemistry. 

Proof of this is the popularity, past and 
present, of a million oral tales of dreams, 
miracles, visions, ghosts, charms, and dev- 
ils, and of a great body of written liter- 
ature. There are the Greek and Roman 
myths, with dragon’s teeth that sprout 
into horse, half man. In Norse mythology 
a god hurls lightning bolts at men and 
the moulting of a huge white eagle pro- 
duces snowstorms. There is much ancient 
mythology in the Old Testament, and 
there are volumes of wonder stories told 
by the Irish and the American Indians. 
In the Arabian Nights are flying horses 
and magic carpets. There are astonishing 
happenings all through the great epics. 
Equally amazing things occur in _ the 
stories of King Arthur and in the fairy 
tales of Europe, well represented by the 
Grimm brothers’ collection, which fill the 
world with witches, goblins, and dragons. 
In America there are native products, the 
yarns told by the liars’ clubs and the tall 
stories produced in frontier areas about 
supermen like Paul Bunyan. 

Creative writers have delighted in the 
invention of fantastic lands, consistent in 
their own terms, peopled by characters 
who seem to belong there. Examples are 
Lewis Carroll’s Alice in Wonderland, 
Frank Baum’s Wizard of Oz, and Bram 
Stoker’s Dracula. Shakespeare put im- 
possible beings into two of his well-known 
plays, Tempest and Midsummer Night’s 
Dream. Barrie did similarly in Peter Pan. 
Many masterpieces of poetry are fantas- 
tic, none being more widely read than 
The Ancient Mariner. 

Idealists who dream of a civilization 
without any social or political problems 
have put their dreams on paper. The 
result is a long series of fantastically per- 
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fect worlds in books such as Plato’s Re- 
public, Bellamy’s Looking Backward, and 
Hilton’s Lost Horizon. 

The most popular fantasy nowadays is 
pseudo-scientific romance, exciting and 
entertaining adventure related by writers 
with a little knowledge plus a_ bizarre 
imagination. Jules Verne was a pioneer 
in this field and his accounts of trips to 
the moon, combination airplanes and sub- 
marines, and a project to tip the earth’s 
axis so as to melt the polar ice cap and 
make coal beds available. H. G. Wells 
was popularly successful with his Time 
Machine and War of the Worlds, and has 
recently invaded the future in The Shape 
of Things to Come. A multitude of pulp 
novels and magazines, “‘comic”’ strips, and 
articles in Sunday supplements detail in- 
credible stories of death rays, submarine 
civilizations, Martian invaders, superhu- 
man aviators, and rocket ships. 

In modern psychology the psychoan- 
alytic approach of Freud has shown how 
large a place fantasy plays in our lives. 
Our repressions, inhibitions, and _ infer- 
iorities lead us to wishful thinking and 
compensation, either in our conscious 
thinking or in our unconscious dreaming. 
Such fantasy may make us approximately 
happy by enabling us to adjust ourselves 
to undesired circumstances, but it may so 
dominate us that we forget what reality 
is and become mentally unbalanced. 
Twentieth-century writers who have de- 
picted the place of subjective fantasies 
in our lives are Marcel Proust, James 
Joyce, Thomas Mann, Somerset Maugh- 
am, Thomas Wolfe and Eugene O'Neill. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION: 


1. What violations of scientific laws were there 
in the events of the last motion-picture 
cartoon you saw? 
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. What is fantastic about all utopias F 

. Why do many people enjoy tall stories? 

. In what story you have read does a charac- 
ter make up for personal deficiencies by 
leading a different life in an habitual dream 
fantasy P 

5. Does reading fantastic science or horror 

stories hurt a person’s mind or character? 

6. What ideas underlie the fantasy in “Gul- 
liver’s Travels” or “AEsop’s Fables?” 

7. Compare the effectiveness of the fantasy 
in the book and film versions of “The Wizard 
of Oz” or “The Blue Bird.” 

8. What are the literary equivalents in our 

civilization to the witches, wizards, gods, 

and giants of primitive literatures ? 


COMPARISON OF VERSIONS 


By Walter Prill, Instructor of Drama, 
Herbert Hoover High School, 
Glendale, California. 
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Fundamentally there is little difference 
between The Blue Bird as produced by 
Twentieth Century-Fox and Maeterlinck’s 
play of the same name. The screen 
writers have done that which is most 
important—they have captured the spirit, 
the wisdom, the philosophy of the “blue 
bird.” 

Many playwrights may be accused of 
verbosity; it is one of the tools of writing 
that makes weak characters and a “spine- 
less” plot, a play. Maeterlinck may not 
be charged with being verbose. Every 
act of The Blue Bird is packed with the 
essential words that the dramatist felt 
would express this fantastic adventure in- 
to the world of “The Past,’ “The Pres- 
ent,’ and “The Future.” In fact, he felt 
the need for more “‘act time” in which 
to express his feelings about his theme, so 
in 1910 there was added to the already 
successful play, another act, making six 
instead of five. 

The screen-playwright, realizing that 
the play in its original form had to be cut, 
constructed a scenario that is the equiva- 
lent of three acts with a prologue and an 
epilogue. The former, or opening se- 
quence in the screen version, establishes 
for the audience the fact that this fantasy 
is the dream of Mytyl and Tyltyl, and 
that Mytyl, Shirley Temple, is a selfish, 
disagreeable child. In the play form, 
Maeterlinck’s Mytyl is not selfish and dis- 
agreeable, but less bold and forward than 
Tyltyl, who always takes the initiative 
and leads, something he does not do in 
the screen story. A timely bit injected by 
the screen writers into this same sequence 
is the call to war which comes to the 
childrens’ father the evening before their 
dream. 

In the adventure into “The Past” the 
screen play has Mytyl and Tytyl accom- 
panied by Tylo, the dog, Tylette, the cat, 
and Light, who goes with them every- 
where but frequently conveniently absents 
herself. In Maeterlinck’s play the chil- 
dren are attended by other characters 
who play important roles. The screen 
play is not weakened by this change but 
is, on the contrary, strengthened because 
of the added importance that is given to 
Tylo and Tylette. These two animals in 
human form are the forces of Good and 
Evil, respectively. The cat is treacherous 
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and wants to mislead the children, but 
Tylo is faithful and protects them in 
their search for the “blue bird.” 

The “Night” scene in the stage play 
is an impressive, thought-provoking epi- 
sode. The studio did not include it in the 
screen play, and probably, its inclusion 
would not have been wise. The charac- 
ters in this episode are extremely difficult 
to bring to life. The younger members 
of an audience might be frightened un- 
necessarily at characters they cannot com- 
prehend. Maeterlinck makes little at- 
tempt to portray them in the play; they 
simply make an appearance costumed as 
weird, grotesque, supernatural forces. 

The adventure into the “Land of the 
Present,” where Mr. and Mrs. Luxury 
dwell, is delightful. This scene always 
will be one of the greatest pleasures to 
young and old, for it allows the imagina- 
tion to run riot in an abundance of 
splendor, wealth, and magnificence. The 
scenario enlarges upon the play and in so 
doing shows the effectiveness of motion 
picture technical possibilities over the 
legitimate theatre. 

A masterful addition to the stage play 
has been made by the screen writers. As 
Mytyl and Tyltyl journey into the 
“Land of the Future,’ it develops that 
these plainly garbed, barefooted children 
they see are the unborn children of to- 
morrow. Several of the youngsters may 
be recognized, especially one, a homely, 
awkward boy who says something about 
making people free. When the motion 
picture producers announced their inten- 
tion of filming The Blue Bird, they re- 
ceived a number of letters from lovers of 
Maeterlinck’s play, suggesting the use of 
this dramatic bit in the “Land of the 
Future” sequence. 

The closing scenes of the film take us 
back to the home of the children as they 
awaken from their dream. And in this 
last scene, play and screen versions differ 
little. The elusive bird they sought is 
discovered in their own home! It is 
given, in the film, by a very changed 
Mytyl to a sick child who becomes well 
when she receives this unexpected gift. 
The children’s father is informed by a 
jubilant messenger that war has _ been 
averted; a truce signed on the very eve 
of the army’s departure. In the stage 
play Tyltyl gives the “blue bird” to the 
neighbor’s sick child, but it escapes as 
they handle it. Tyltyl assures the little 
girl he can capture it again, and turns 
to the audience with the plea that if 
any of them should find it, would they be 
so kind as to give the bird back? 


MAETERLINCK—THE WRITER 
Belgian by birth, French by adoption, 


and international by embrace, Maurice 
Maeterlinck maintains a respected place 
in the field of literature. His main pur- 
pose in writing seems to be to “. . . suggest 
at least meanings beyond the reach of 
words.” Symbolism, fantasy, spiritualism, 
and mystery, attained through the poetic 
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Scene from the motion picture production of Maeterlinck’s THE BLUE BIRD. 
(Courtesy Twentieth Century-Fox Pictures.) 














style of expression, dominate his writings 
and set forth his philosophies. Just how 
permanent a place among the literary 
immortals Maeterlinck will capture, re- 
mains as a decision for the future gener- 
ations, but during his life he has known 
extraordinary acclaim. While a_ very 
young man, he was hailed as “The Bel- 
gian Shakespeare,” a title which he him- 
self did not accept because of his fine 
knowledge of, and high regard for, the 
English Shakespeare. Since the death of 
Tolstoy, however, he has held the liter- 
ary focal point of interest in contempor- 
ary Europe, although in recent years his 
writings have been few in number. 

In appearance, Maeterlinck is broad 
and stout, about five feet nine in height, 
with a heavy jowl, eyes which change 
expression often, and an easy unaffected 
manner. 

Evidently his Flemish parents were of 
the practical type in desiring for their son 
a security of livelihood. At their wishes 
he studied and. later practiced law for a 
brief period in his home city, Ghent. But 
in 1886, at the age of twenty-four, he 
went to Paris where he met a circle of 
writers in whose influence he became 
absorbed. At this time he was won over 
completely to his ultimate style of writing. 

Three years later, the death of his 
father called him back to his native land 
where he published his first volume of 
poems. Then his play, Princess Maleine, 





Maurice Maeterlinck, one of the greatest 
of living writers, will personally introduce 
The Blue Bird to the screen. Like his famed 
contemporary, George Bernard Shaw, who 
acted in the film trailer for the first screen 
version of one of his plays, Pygmalion, 
Maeterlinck, from his home on the Conti- 
nent, will introduce Shirley Temple in her 
most important role. 

When the noted author heard that Miss 
Temple had been cast as Mytyl, he wrote 
her as follows: “You are the one person in 
the world whom I myself would have chosen 
for the role.” 











commanded attention of the eminent 
European literary critics. When he re- 
turned to Paris some years later, he de- 
voted himself wholeheartedly to his life 
work. 

Plays, essays, and poems are all credited 
to Maeterlinck. He has adopted the 
French language as his own, and defi- 
nitely represents the French in literature. 
His early writings show the influence of 
his French wife, Georgette Leblanc, an 
actress of note. He was also a disciple of 
Poe and Emerson, and attempted to emu- 
late them in his expression of moods and 
half-realized feelings. 

Probably Maeterlinck’s The Blue Bird 
is the most universally known of all his 
writings. Perhaps this is because the 
story is for and about children, therefore 
appealing to all ages. Its sequel, The 
Betrothal, never achieved an equal suc- 
cess, because its theme had less appeal. 
Tyltyl, older, seeks his ideal mate in the 
land of imagination. He is led by six 
children who are to claim him as father 
at a later period. Ancestors, both: good 
and bad, aid in the guidance. Eventually 
he awakens to find himself at home, and 
his sweetheart the girl to whom he had 
given the “blue bird.” 

Home, The Intruder, The Seven Prin- 
cesses, and The Blind, are one act plays 
which illustrate the fine feeling of re- 
straint in Maeterlincks’ works.  Pelleas 
and Melisande, a long play with the same 
sort of whimsy as in The Blue Bird, 
should intrigue all lovers of fantasy. 

Occasionally Maeterlinck departed 
from his preferred style of writing and 
became more realistic. ‘Two long plays, 
Monna Vanna and Mary Magdalene have 
real people as characters whose motives 
are reasoned and whose speeches are rhe- 
torical. Although these plays caught and 
held popular attention, without doubt de- 
serving a niche in dramatic literature, 
Maeterlinck’s greatest contribution is his 
revelation of the supernatural. 
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The Stone Fireplace 


1938, I spoke of stage fireplaces in gen- 

eral. Now, in answer to several re- 
quests, I will go further into detail in the 
matter of the construction of a stone fire- 
place. 

The drawing on this page shows the 
front and back sections of such a fireplace. 
Build these out of one-by-three batten 
stock, or if your fireplace is to be fairly 
small, out of one-by-two screen stock. All 
joints should be butt-jointed. That is, 
joined by means of corner blocks and key- 
stones. These plywood splices will be 
on the reverse side of the work, so that 
a smooth front is presented. 

A good size for such a fireplace is five 
feet in width, eighteen inches in depth, 
and four feet high. Or you can make it 
four feet wide. The hood shown in the 
drawing is a separate piece entirely, and 
such a hood may be built of painted cloth 
to represent plaster. So may the fireplace 
frame—covered with cloth or _ beaver- 
board, with the addition of real moulding 
trim—but we are supposing you want your 
fireplace to resemble rough stone. 

The two frames are joined by short 
pieces of wood, as in the sketch in the 
lower left of my drawing. Next comes the 
foundation of chicken wire—any width. 
You will want tin snips and some small 
staples for fastening it to the frame. Don’t 
make the mistake some of my friends 
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once did of covering the back, too—stick 
to the three sides. The edges of the wire 
are brought around to the back of the 
frame and underneath to the back—down 
on the back from the top, and fastened 
with staples. ‘Tap the wire flat around 
the edge of the batten with a hammer. 

When the wire is loosely laid and 
fastened in place take a pair of pliers and 
pull up the wire here and there to make 
bumps for rocks. The flexibility of 
chicken wire is the reason for using it. 
Lay the fireplace flat on its back and put 
your foot on it to hold it down as you 
pull here and there. Punch depressions 
where you can. Note in the drawing that 
the wire is left quite loose around the 
front corners of the frame and along 
the front edges of the fireplace opening. 
These rolled edges are banged and 
bumped to be irregular. 

I am well aware of another method 
of rock construction—that of padding 
and building up the surface with irregular 
blocks of wood. But I have found the 
unsupported chicken wire a lighter and 
easier means of construction. The art of 
making a convincing rock is much more 
difficult when complicated by blocks of 
wood and bumps of padding. 

Now comes the dirty work—the appli- 
cation of paper strips. First, let us make 
everything ready. We must have our glue 
hot, with perhaps a little whiting or color 
added to make more body. The glue is a 
half and half mixture—one half bucket of 
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STONE FIREPLACE 








flake glue filled with water, allowed to 
soak three or four hours, then heated in 
a double-boiler arrangement. This can 
be done quite simply by placing the glue 
bucket into another partially filled with 
water, with a half brick or block of wood 
in the bottom. 

Newspaper or wrapping paper—use 
anything you have. Take a stiff-backed 
razor blade and cut the material into 
strips about three inches wide—or fold 
and tear. Get another bucket, or a pan 
of warm water, and have an old towel 
handy. This is for your hands, for glue 
will shrink the skin besides making you 
feel messy. A very good idea is to wear 
rubber gloves or rub cold cream well 
around your fingernails before starting to 
work. One can use cloth scraps instead 
of paper. 

Dip the paper or cloth strip into the 
bucket of glue. Squeeze out gently and 
smooth out on the chicken wire, tucking 
the ends through the wire as shown in the 
drawing, and pasting down between your 
fingers. If you have help, stand the fire- 
place up and place one person behind to 
pat down the ends as they fall through. 
There is no pattern to follow in placing 
this first coat of covering. Criss-cross to 
help bind the layer to the wire, and lay 
on three or more coats of paper. A stunt 
to remember is this—a layer of newspaper 
might be followed by a layer of brown 
wrapping paper. In this way you will 
know, when you have the newspaper all 
hidden under the brown paper, that you 
have skipped no places in the surface. 
Now you cannot bind the paper strips to 
the wire all over the fireplace without 
leaving holes, so don’t worry about it. 
Bind through to the back where you can, 
and trust the glue to do the rest. Hands 
sticky? Feel sort of drying and cracking? 
Dip them into the warm water, wipe on 
the towel and cold cream them again. 

When the fireplace has been completely 
covered, you can wash your hands for 
the final time and go home. It should 
dry overnight in a warm place. You will 
find it hard as flint when you return, 
but do not expect it to look like a stone 
fireplace overnight. It will be a strange 
thing of bumps and hollows, incredibly 
light in weight. 

And now let us take a walk to look 
at stones. Of course, I do not know 
where in this country of ours you who read 
this may be. I have seen most of it in my 
travels and remember well the brilliant 
colorings of the rock in the Yellowstone— 
the red sandstone—the granite of Maine. 
So there is color in stone, much color. 
Greens and reds, blues and purples— 
what a mistake it would be to paint our 
stone fireplace a dull and drab gray! 
In painting stone for the theatre there 
is that strange thing called theatrical li- 
cense. We are allowed to put just a 
little more color in our stone than would 
be found in nature—much as the actress 
reddens her cheeks to look more natural 
under the glare of the lights. 

Lay out your palette in this manner. 
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First, a bucket with some working size— 
made by adding a pint of glue (half and 
half) to a half bucket of water. This is 
at working strength for painting. Another 
bucket half full of water for washing 
brushes. Brushes? A four-inch and sev- 
eral sash tools or liners. On a piece of 
cardboard or outspread newspaper place 
little heaps of orange mineral, ultramarine 
blue, raw sienna, burnt sienna, whiting. 
And some green, which you can, of 
course, make of blue and yellow. Mix 
a little gray in another bucket or pan, 
out of whiting, raw sienna and blue. 

Take one of the small brushes and 
dip it into the size water, and push it into 
the side of one of your piles of color until 
the brush is charged or loaded. Dab this 
color on a projection of the fireplace— 
where a rock juts out. A little red and 
a little green, perhaps. Take another 
brush (a four-inch) and paint around 
this spot of color. When your brush 
is fairly dry, blend the color into the 
gray. This is the procedure for one 
rock—follow it for all the others. 

When you have finished your blended 
painting and the work has dried, lighten 
your gray in the bucket with a hand- 
ful of whiting. Use this color as the 
cement between your stones, and with a 
small brush mark off the intersecting 
stones, taking care you have not made a 
too regular pattern. Now mix a little bit 
of purple, using blue and orange mineral. 
If it seems too bright, gray it with a 
little dab of yellow. This is the hard-cut- 
ting line which will point up the painted 
stonework. Study the stone and place a 
very thin broken line beneath each stone. 
Don’t forget to smudge up the interior 
of your fireplace. A black, dragged with 
a dry brush, will allow you to believe 
a fire has smutted the stones. 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Recently, we had some half circle 
sweeps cut to make some round top 
arches. Fastening with keystone and 
clout nails we have had trouble with 
the lower edge of the sweep splitting. 
Can you help us—P. H., Vermont. 











In cutting sweeps (which are the seg- 
ments of a circle used to frame the edge 
of a half circular opening) it is well to 
have the lower edge, which is to fasten 
smoothly into a vertical stile, taper to al- 
most nothing. It is then possible to cut 
back the edge of the stile and set the 
sweep in so that the curve continues un- 
broken down the side of the opening. Now 
you can fasten with clout nails and key- 
stones at the top of the sweep, where 
you have plenty of wood to work with, 
but at the bottom simply drill a hole in 
the seven-eighths stile and fasten with a 
single long screw. It is always awkward 
to anchor the lower end of a sweep with 
a keystone, for the wood does not give 
a proper field for a clout nail. 
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Won’t you tell us how we can save 
money on cloth for covering scenery P 
The cost of a bolt of seventy-two inch 
canvas would break up our treasury. 
—M. V., Ohio. 

While it is true that the professional 
scenic firms use a light fire-proofed can- 
vas in wide widths, and sometimes use 
heavy linen which is grand to paint, that 
is no reason why the amateur cannot have 
good scenery at lower cost. To begin with 
—in the seventy-two-inch width, see if 
some merchant in town can get for you 
at wholesale cost a bolt of unbleached 
cotton sheeting. Then there are the mail- 
order houses—the bigger the better—with 
their sales of cotton at frequent inter- 
vals. Remnant stores are fertile fields 
for searching. This summer I saw a sum- 
mer stock company with most of its 
scenery covered with blue and _ white 
striped bed ticking! Of course, when it 
was painted the audience never suspected 
and only the reverse side of the scenery, 
which the audience never sees, gave the 
game away. I don’t particularly recom- 
ment flowered patterns that might have 
dye color that would be hard to hide, 
but any smooth surfaced material can 
be used that has sufficient strength and 
weight. Let cotton sheeting be your 
cuide. 

It is not necessary to stick to the sev- 
enty-two-inch width. Much good scen- 
ery has been painted on_thirty-six-inch 
stock. Some artists prefer a drop, which 
has horizontal seams, to be made of the 
narrow width. To cover a five-nine wing, 
simply sew a flat seam along the selvege 
and use two widths thus sewn. And if 
you have remnants that you wish to use, 
never mind a horizontal seam across a 
wing. The seams will not show when the 
scenery is painted. 

Then there is paper. Don’t laugh, but 
another summer theatre near my home 
used paper to cover its frames. Paper, in 
a wide roll, is tacked and pasted down 
exactly as cloth—a tear or rip can be 
patched—and from the audience point of 
view the scenery looks like all other. But 
if you plan to ever paint over or keep 
your scenery, try to use cloth— it is so 
much more permanent. 

What about this stage peg business P 
Will they, or will they not damage 
floorsP Our stage has a _ polished 
hardwood floor.—V. B., Ky. 

May I join with you in heartily bless- 
ing the man who installed polished hard- 
wood floors on your stage? That is a very 
high crime and can be laid at the door 
of the architect or the building committee. 
Perhaps they thought they were doing 
their best, so let’s not be too hard on 
them. A stage peg, properly installed, 
does not injure a stage floor in the slight- 
est, but it would mar a polished surface. 
A stage peg, by the way, is never screwed 
into the wood of the floor itself, but rather 
between two floor boards in a crack. Hold 
the peg point down in your hand, wriggle 
the point into the crack, and as you 
screw it down it will tend to force apart 


the two boards, and they will spring back 
when the peg is unscrewed. 

You can sometimes nail, with small 
finish nails toeing in, a short piece of two 
by four with a hole bored in it smaller 
than the screw on the peg. The finish 
nails can be pulled out, and once a 
season the small holes left in the floor 
can be puttied. 

Build a square box a foot high and of 
seven-eighths stock. Cover the bottom 
with a piece of old carpeting, pulling the 
sides of that piece around so that you 
can tack them on the sides. Fill the box 
with sand or old iron, and before you nail 
on the cover bore a hole for a carriage 
bolt about two inches long. Get a regular 
nut and washer to hold the bolt upright, 
and a wing nut to screw over the stage 
brace when it is fitted to the bolt. 

Or dispense with stage braces and use 
jacks fitted with a projecting foot of 
flat board on which you can set weights. 


Can you help me in suggesting the 
construction of a torch, or flambeau 
for use on the stage P—E. B., Iowa. 

Personally, I hate an open flame on any 
stage. But I realize that for some effects, 
nothing is quite so effective. I have used 
torches made in the following manner: 
Take a small tin can about two inches 
high and two inches in diameter. Using 
a short piece of broomstick or other round 
stock as a handle, drive a single nail 
through the bottom of the tin and into 
one end of the stick. This handle should 
be at least two feet in length, so that 
the flame may be held high and away from 
inflammable costumes and scenery. Take 
a wad of cotton and pack the inside 
of the can, and saturate with alcohol (rub- 
bing alcohol is good). Light just before 
using. Such a torch will give a lazy blue- 
yellow flame, and will burn for a long 
time. Another can slightly larger than 
the one used as a cup on the torch should 
be kept handy to cap over the torch and 
extinguish it. Always chart out the path 
to be followed by the torch-bearer and 
be sure that there are no overhead hang- 
ings near the march of the flame. 

For a fire in a brazier I suggest a 
small electric fan, or a rubber tube con- 
nected to a bellows. Lay the fan in the 
bottom of the fire container, crackle some 
gelatine color sheets, or colored cellophane 
and place over the fan or tube opening. 
Make a grid of wire (from an old coat 
hanger) and to this grid, which will hold 
the cellophane or gelatine color medium 
in place, fasten short streamers of col- 
ored silk. Orange and red silk rayon, 
red and blue and yellow gelatine. A small 
light bulb is placed beneath all, and if 
the fan is connected with the bulb to a 
dimmer, the movement of the dimmer 
will cause the flames to lift and fall, and 
the light to rise and dim in a very good 
manner. The rubber tube idea can be 
worked offstage by the bellows intermit- 
tently to gain the same effect. This bellows 
method is advocated where the noise of 
the electric fan would spoil the action of 
the play. 
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The purpose of this dep4rtment is the presentation of interesting and important 
events as they occur in the field of high school dramatics. 
urged to contribute brief articles concerning their major activities from month to month. 
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Millersburg, Pa. 


Mrs. Emma Mary UHubsch, sponsor for 
Troupe No. 79 at Millersburg High School, 
reports that her Thespians have an ambitious 
program outlined for this season. Major dra- 
matics activities began with the production of 
Little Women on November 30, the stage set 
being designed and built by boys of the junior 
year, with senior boys supervising the work. 
A group of sophomore and senior girls collected 
and fitted the costumes. On December 22, 
Thespians will present with the assistance of 
the Junior Dramatics Club, The Bird’s Christ- 
mas Carol, as a special assembly program. 
Thespians are also active this season in the 
study of the history of drama and the technical 
aspects of play production. At least twenty 
students are expected to qualify for Thespian 
membership as a result of this year’s dramatic 
program.—Helen Doney, Secretary. 


Superior, Neb. 


Emphasis on public speaking, dramatics, and 
debate is being stressed this year at Superior 
High School (Thespian Troupe No. 337) un- 
der the direction of Mr. Harold Ahrendts. Two 
new courses in Speech have been added, and 
Thespian activities are being re-organized. To 
qualify for Thespian membership, a student 
must be interested in dramatics, have an earnest 
desire to help the school’s standing in this ac- 
tivity, participate in a play, serve as a member 
of the stage crew, and have at least an average 
grade in regular school work. Mr. Ahrendts 
also reports that a number of social activities 
will be included on his Thespian program for 
this season. 


East Haven, Conn. 


New Troupe officers consisting cf Ella Slo- 
cum, president; Thelma Anderson, vice-presi- 
dent; Lillian Levine, secretary, and Marion 
Barrman, treasurer, were elected early this fall 
at East Haven High School (Thespian Troupe 
No. 63), under the direction of Miss Louise 
Scott. A Lucky Break was given on November 
23, 24, as the first major play of this season. 
Thespians are devoting their troupe meetings 
to a study of pantomime and make- 
up.—Marion Barrman, Secretary. 


Abilene, Texas 


Mr. C. B. Ford, sponsor for Thes- 
pian Troupe No. 353 at Abilene High 
School, reports the test production of 
a new play, Youth Takes Over, for 
Samuel French early this fall. Plans 
for this year tentatively call for the 
production of The Bat as the Senior 
Class play, and the production of 
Cyrano de Bergerac as the major pro- 
duction of the season. Hamlet was 
given as the major production for the 
1938-39 year. Mr. Ford will act as 
chairman of the section on dramatics 
at the Texas Speech Teachers’ Con- 
vention scheduled for December 1 at 
San Antonio, Texas. 


Ashtabula, Ohio 


Members of Thespian Troupe No. 
163 at Ashtabula Harbor High 
School, with Mr. C. Richard Orr as 
sponsor, presented Annie Laurie on 
May 12 as the major production of 
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Scene from 


the 1938-39 season. Olive Dunne, Armour 
Wright, and Marion Maki gave outstanding 
performances. Earlier in the year the Senior 
Class gave Owen Davis’s Pulitzer Prize winner, 
Icebound, in which Olive Dunne and John 
Keto played the leading roles. Late in Febru- 
ary the Juniors gave as their class play, Spring 
Fever, an excellent performance in every re- 
spect. As a result of a busy season twenty-one 
students were admitted to Thespian member- 
ship at a special recognition program given be- 
fore the student body. For her outstanding 
work in dramatics, Olive Dunne was presented 
with the Dramatic Medal, which is given an- 
nually to the most outstanding Thespian at 
this school. “Ye Merrie Players,’ the Senior 
High dramatic club presented several one-act 
plays during the season before Jocal organiza- 
tions and clubs. 


Roslyn Heights, N. Y. 


The dramatics activities for the past year at 
Roslyn High School included many original 
plays. The most outstanding of these were An 
American Cavalcade, a three-act play written 
by a ninth grade class; <enger’s Trial, a two- 
act play based on censorship of the press, writ- 
ten by a sophomore class, and Understanding 
America, a three-act play written by a senior 
class. The season also included the production 
of the Senior Class play, 320 College Avenue; 
the Junior Class play, Jt’s Papa Who Pays, and 
a preduction of The Taming of the Shrew, 
staged by the class in Journalism. - Several one- 


act p'ays were also given durirg vear. Mrs. 
Gladys F. Lewis d-rected all productions. 
Charleston, W. Va. 

Members of Thespian Troupe No. 200 at 


Charleston High School will open the present 
dramatics season with a production of Kempy 
on December 1, with Mr. Lawrence W. Smit 
as director. Thespians were responsible for a 
series of five fifteen-minute broadcasts over Sta- 
tion WCHA from September 18 through Sep- 
tember 22. Each broadcast was based on an 
ep:sede from Treasure Island.—-fean Carson, 
Secretary. 
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the Junior Class play, TONS OF MONEY, 
iroupe No. 329). Directed by Miss Mabel Howard. 


Shenandoah, Ia. 


Once There Was a Princess was given by 
the Junior Class on November 16, 17, as the 
first full-length play of the present season at 
Shenandoah High School (Thespian Troupe 
No. 133). The year began with the one-act 
plays, Three Pills in a Bottle and Green 
Shadows, staged by the Girl Reserves early in 
October. Elmer was given on October 27 as a 
part of the Sophomore chapel program. Miss 
May Virden is in charge of dramatics and 
Thespian activities—Phyllis Lyden, Secretary. 


Newport News, Va. 


Miss Dorothy M. Crane, Thespian Regional 
Director for the State of Virginia, reports two 
performances of Thornton Wilder’s Pulitzer 
Prize winning play, Our Town, on November 
16 and 17, as the first major dramatic produc- 
tion of this year at Newport News High School 
(Thespian Troupe No. 122). 


Terre Haute, Ind. 


Prof. Robert W. Masters, sponsor for Thes- 
pian Troupe No. 378 at the Laboratory High 
School, State Teachers College, reports the pro- 
duction of two children’s plays, PinnocKio and 
Peter Pan, on October 14 and 15 of this fall. 
Both plays were given in conjunction with the 
Children’s Theatre of Terre Haute. Plans for 
the year call for a Christmas play, a play for 
the Speech Arts Festival early in the spring, a 
special exhibit, also for the Speech Arts Fes- 
tival, and the production of other dramatic 
projects for special occasions. Prof. and Mrs. 
Masters are the authors of a new book, The 
Curtain Rises, published by D. C. Heath & Co. 


Pontiac, Mich: 


Members of the Playcrafters Dramatics Club 
(Thespian Troupe No. 296) of Pontiac Senior 
High School held their semi-annual Parents’ 
Reception on Wednesday, October 18. In ad- 
dition to various exhibits, the program included 
the production of a one-act play, Wienies On 
Wednesday, and a puppet show, The King of 
the Golden River, written and manipulated by 
Harvey Place, a Playcrafter alumnus. Mr. W. 
N. Viola, Troupe sponsor and dramatics di- 
rector at this school, directed the production of 
Dulcy for the General Motors Players of De- 
troit. The play was presented on November 
10 in the Detroit Art Institute auditorium. 
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Mount Vernon, Ind. 


Two full-length plays are on the dramatics 
schedule this year at Mount Vernon High 
School (Thespian Troupe No. 114), under the 
direction of Miss Catharine L. Howard. The 
first, New Fires, was given on November 16. 
The second play, not chosen as vet, will be 





staged at Colfax, Washington, 
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John McGuire, Troupe No. 
Minn., High School. 
Louise Livie, Troupe No. 333, Burlington 

High School, Burlington, Wash. 

Barbara Curtis, Troupe No. 336, Winslow, 
Arizona, High School. 

Laura Jane Myers, Troupe No. 342, Roose- 
velt High School, Dover, Ohio. 

Jean Conrad, Joan Mesimer, Troupe No. 
351, Polo, Mo., High School. 

Marjorie Batson, Elizabeth Youssi, Troupe 
No. 352, Robbinsdalg, Minn., Sr. High 
School. & 

Rose Ann D’Alfonso, John Mansell, Troupe 
No. 354, Penn High School, Green- 
ville, Pa. 

Robert Grant, Mary Byrd Newcomer, Troupe 

t No. 355, St. Marys High School, 
Clarksburg, W. Va. 

Mary Jane Lora, Richard Capel, George 
Steffel, Troupe No. 358, Salem, Ohio, 
High School. 

John Scofield, Troupe No. 359, Clinton- 
Lyons High School, Clinton, Iowa. 

Ingrid Lahti, Virginia Paine, Troupe No. 
366, City High School, Ashtabula, Ohio. 

William Waite, Troupe No. 368, Geneva, 
Ohio, High School. 


314, Staples, 





BEST THESPIAN ROLL OF HONOR 
1938-39 SEASON 


Students whose names appear below were chosen as “Best Thespians” for their 
respective troupes for the 1938-39 school year, an honor awarded for superior work 
in the interests of dramatics and faithfulness to the ideals of the National Thespian 
Dramatic Honor Society for High Schools. 


Luly Frances Moss, Troupe No. 371, George 
Washington High School, Alexandria, 
V 


a. 

Mary Jo Campbell, Troupe No. 372, Wells- 
burg, W. Va., High School. 

Frances Bradley, Troupe No. 375, Erskine 
Ramsay High School, Birmingham, Ala. 

Marjorie Bestor, Troupe No. 378, Newton, 
Iowa, High School. 
Betty Booker, Bob Jacobson, Troupe No. 190. 
Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, High School. 
Juanita Hansen, Troupe No. 112, Norfolk, 
Neb., High School. 

Betty Vandermuelen, Troupe No. 286, West- 
ern Hills High School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Laura Harbison, Troupe No. 24, Morgan- 
town, N. C., High School. 

Joseph Salisbury, Troupe No. 92, Springville, 
Utah, High School. 

D. J. Blount, Troupe No. 
Ark., High $chool. 


Gertrude de Grange, Troupe No. 254, B. M. 
C. Durfee High School, Fall River, Mass. 

Edsel Owsley, Troupe No. 125, Wetumpka, 
Ala., High School. 

Eddie Kiehn, Troupe No. 4, Ritzville, Wash- 
ington, High School. 


149, Paragould, 








given in May. The year also includes the 
operetta, June In. Plans also call for the pro- 
duction of a few assembly plays, a radio play, 
participation in the Indiana State Festival 
early in the spring, and the annual Christmas 
Reunion.—Lucille Redman, Secretary. 


Paonia, Colo. 


One of the three plays, The Goose Hangs 
High, Our Girls, or Night Must Fall, will be 
produced as the full-length play for this 
semester at Paonia High School (Thespian 
Troupe No. 367), under the direction of Mr. 
Glen Haley. Plans for the semester also in- 
clude an Armistice Day program, production 
of the one-act play, Seeing the Elephant, at- 
tendance at some of the outstanding motion 
pictures with group discussions afterwards, and 
a special campaign to build interest in dra- 
matics among the lower classes in school. New 
equipment is being added this year to the stage 
and auditorium.—Catherine Crissman, Secre- 
tary. 


Canastota, N. Y. 


Tentatively scheduled for production on De- 
cember 1 at Canastota High School is a pro- 
duction of the play, A Murder Has Been Ar- 
ranged, with Miss Helen M. Jacobs, sponsor 
for Troupe No. 46, as the director. Present 
plans also call for a Christmas play, produc- 
tion of the operetta, Pirates of Penzance, by the 
Music Department, and several one act plays 
to be given during the spring. Make-up will 
be studied as a special project during the 
month of January. Plans are also being made 
to enter a drama festival in March.—Hamil- 
ton Mero, Secretary. 


Springfield, Minn. 


With Miss Helen R. Thornburg as the new 
sponsor for Troupe No. 71 at Springfield High 


Schools, the dramatics season opened this year 


with the Fall Play Program on November 24, 








Scene from Glen Haley’s production of ADAM AND EVE at Paonia, Colorado, High School. 
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SIX SUGGESTIONS 


Foran Outstanding Christmas Piay 


WHY THE CHIMES RANG 


| A fantasy by Elizabeth McFadden. It has been 
| produced more than four thousand times. 35 





cents. Royalty, $5.00. 
SECOND MARRIAGE OF 
SANTA CLAUS 
By John Kirkpatrick. Herein the commer- 


cialized Christmas is pitted against the true 
Christmas. 35 cents. Royalty, $5.00. 


ONCE UPON A CHRISTMAS 


By Alice Chadwicke. How the Christmas Spirit 
straightens out the troubles of the Brookfield 
family. 35 cents. Royalty, $5.00. 


A LIGHT ON BEACON HILL 


| By Francesca Falk Miller. The custom of a 
| lighted candle in the windows of the houses on 
| Beacon Hill brings about a reconciliation in a 
| family. 30 cents. Budget play. 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL 


Adapted by Cora Wilson Greenwood. 9 in- 
formal scenes from the Dickens’ novel with the 
voice of a commentator connecting the episodes. 
30 cents. No royalty. (Please mention adapter’s 
name when ordering.) 


THE CHRISTMAS APPLE 


Adapted by Margaret D. Williams. The hum- 
blest gift, an apple, brings about a divine mir- 
acle. 30 cents. Budget play. 





Send for our special list of Christmas 
Plays 





SAMUEL FRENCH 
25 West 45th Street, New York 
811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 















































Dress Suit, Wienies on Wednesday, and selec- 
tions given by the Junior and Senior Chorus 
Reading Groups. Plans for this semester also 
include an exchange program with Sleepy Eye 
High School, and the production of Why the 
Chimes Rang on December 19. Members of 
the dramatics club attended the production of 
Our Town at the University of Minnesota on 
October 28.—DeLaine Haering, Secretary. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Maxwell Anderson’s The Star Wagon was 
given by the Junior Players of Walnut Hills 
High School on November 10. The produc- 


which included the one-act plays, His Firsition was directed by Mr. Wayne Gregory. 
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(Thespian Troupe No. 367.) 
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LONGMANS' 
PLAYS FOR THE 
AMATEUR SEASON 


THE ENEMY 
By Channing Pollock 


This anti-war play of unparalleled success ought 
to be seen by every community in the United 
States. 7M, 3W, 1 child. Only one set is 
required. Books, 75¢ apiece. Director’s Manu- 
script lent free to producers. Royalty, $25. 


NIGHT OF JANUARY 16th 
By Ayn Rand 


From the audience a jury is selected to de- 
cide the guilt or innocence of the accused in 
this trial and thus to determine the ending 
of the play. Very popular. 11M, 10W, and 
extras. One set only. Books, 75¢ apiece. 
Director’s Manuscript. Royalty, $25. 


THE HILL BETWEEN 
By Lula Volimer, author of "Sun-Up" 


A folk comedy, contrasting the quaint life of 
the mountaineer with that of the sophisticated 
apartment dweller. 5M, 4W, and extras. One 
set. Books, 75c each. Director's Manuscript. 
Royalty, $25. 


SUN-KISSED 
By Raymond Van Sickle 


An hilarious play, truly American, in which 
Charles Coburn played the lead in the New 
York production. For 8M, 8W. One interior 
set. Books, 75c each. Director’s Manuscript. 
Royalty, $25. 


Ask us to send you a copy of our 
1940 play catalogue describing these 
and many other titles. 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND COMPANY 
PLAY DEPARTMENT 
114 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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St tieenatan Drama 


Clubs? 





Why not 


make your 
and different with a group of Choral Readings? 


HICKS’ 
THE READING CHORUS 


With Selections 


next program interesting 


Arranged for Choral Reading 
Price, $1.95 
An unusual and beautiful book about this recently 
revived ancient art which is proving effective 


in developing personality, self-expression, group 
cooperation and voice improvement—all so impor- 
tant to those interested in the dramatic arts. 

The Reading Chorus, in addition to complete infor- 
mation on the subject, techniques, the director. the 
size of the chorus, costuming, etc., includes many 
poems arranged for speaking in groups and by parts. 


Our free booklet HT gives complete information 
about this new book. Write for your copy today. 


- and for ‘‘sure-fire'’ one-act plays 


SAMS, CARSONS 
TESTED ONE-ACT PLAYS 
$2.50 | 


For a synopsis of each of the 13 non-royalty plays 


contained in this book write for booklet ST. 
NOBLE AND NOBLE, PUBLISHERS, INC. 
100 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Cast for the Freshmen-Sophomore play, the LITTLEST BRIDESMAID, Polson, Montana, 


High School. 


Oak Hill, Ww. ‘Abe, 

The second annual one-act play festival for 
Fayette County was held on April 20 of last 
spring at Oak Hill High School, with E. R. 
Vawter and Hugh Clark as critics. Entries in- 
cluded Silence Please, Fayetteville High School; 
Mushrooms Coming Up, Ansted High School ; 
Violet Moves In, Montgomery High School : 
White Flowers, Kingston High School; Dress 
Reversal, Gauley Bridge High School; and 
Sauce for the Goslings, Oak Hill High School. 
Polishing Papa was given on May 19 as the 
annual Senior Class Play at Oak Hill High 
School. A major event of the present semester 
at this school is the establishment of National 
Thespian Troupe No. 388 with Miss Zella C. 
Bishop as sponsor. 


Picher, Okla. 

Miss Martha Buntin, sponsor for 
Troupe No. 262 at Picher High School, writes 
that a number of activities in dramatics are 
being sponsored this season and that the year 
promises to be a very successful one in dra- 
matics for her school. Recent activities in- 
cluded the production of three one-act plays, a 
carnival, a choral reading program, and a num- 
ber of assembly programs, including a living 
newspaper program. Late in October prepara- 
tions were being made for the production of 
the one-act plays, Knives From Syria, The Aunt 
From California, and The Magic Mutrror, and 
a Forum for National Education Week. 

The first full-length play of the season, Mys- 
tery at Midnight, was given by Thespians on 
November 14. The second major productions, 
Alice in Amazement, will be produced on De- 
cember 4 by a group of Junior students. Plans 
for this semester also call for a Christmas 
pageant to be given on December 22. Monthly 
luncheons, which provide an opportunity to 
plan activities for the ensuing month, are held 


Thespian 


Directed by Miss Lillian G. 


regularly by the dramatics students of this 
school. New stage equipment, including a 
cyclorama, was purchased early this fall. 


Cripple Creek, Colo. 


Troupe No. 381 was formally 


October 28 at Cripple Creek High School, with 
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installed on 


Brown. 


Miss Clara G. Hogg as sponsor. Seven stu- 
dents formed the charter roll. The first long 
play of the present season, Nothing But the 
Truth, was given on November 9 an 10. Plans 
for this semester also call for the presentation 
of a special Christmas program on December 
19.— Dorothy Zimmermann, Secretary. 


Lincoln, Ill. 


With Mr. Lloyd E. Roberts in charge of 
Thespian and dramatics activities at Lincoln 
High School this season, dramatic activities be- 
gan on September 28 with the Annual Carnival 
which included the production of three one-act 
plays, Tarnished Witherspoons, The Man Up- 
stairs, and Lady in Black. Thespians sponsored 
Memories of 1918 as an Armistice Day pro- 
gram on November 10. The first full-length 
play of this season, Death Takes a Holiday, was 
given on November 21. Other activities for 
this semester include the production of a 
special three-act nativity play on December 18. 
An interesting feature of this year’s work is the 
class discussion each Monday in dramatics class 
of the preceding Sunday’s “Great Play” broad- 
cast by NBC. A series of Radio broadcasts are 
being planned for the spring semester.—Tom 
Ryan, Secretary. 


Fall River, Mass. 
Writing and producing three 
at a matinee in November 


original plays 


was the first im- 
portant event of the fall semester in dramatics 
at B. M. C. Durfee High School (Thespian 


Troupe No. 254). Participation in these origi- 
nal plays completed Thespian requirements for 
a number of Seniors. Other plans for this year 
include the production of “Curtain at Eight,” 
a group of three one-act plays, in December, 
and the production of the operetta, The 
Mikado, in February. A large group of stu- 
dents will be admitted to Thespian member- 
ship this semester under the direction of Miss 
Barbara Wellington and Miss Elizabeth L. 
Leonard. Troupe officers for this year are 
George Fernandez, in charge of membership ; 
Mildred Seares, secretary; Bernard Horowitz, 
president; and Ruth Knott, treasurer.—Mzl- 
_ dred Ann Seares, Secretary. 





National Thespian banquet held at the close of the 1938-39 season at Jeanette High School, 


Jeanette, Pa. 


(Thespian Troupe No. 304.) 
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PLAYS FOR CHRISTMAS | 


THEY'LL NEVER LOOK THERE 
By Jean Lee Latham 


LA POSADA 


By Agnes Emelie Peterson 


BUILDER OF CHRISTMAS FIRES 
By Melba G. Bastedo 





WESTERN NIGHT 
THE CROWSNEST 





ONE ACTS FOR TOURNAMENTS 


NO! NOT THE RUSSIANS 
THE NECKLACE IS MINE 





SEEING THE ELEPHANT 
BOY MEETS FAMILY 





YOU CAN'T 
TAKE IT WITH YOU 


comedy in 3 acts 
by Moss Hart and George Kaufman 


OUR GIRLS 


farce comedy in 3 acts 


by Conrad Seiler 


THE DARK HOUSE 
mystery comedy in 3 acts 
by Wall Spence 


STAGE DOOR 


comedy in 3 acts 
by Edna Ferber and George Kaufman 


CONGRATULATIONS, WILLIAM! 


comedy in 3 acts 
by Hutcheson Boyd and Rudolph Brunner 


LITTLE GERALDINE 


comedy in 3 acts 
by Boyce Loving 


THREE ACT SUCCESSES FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
SEVEN SISTERS 


comedy in 3 acts 


comedy in 3 acts 
by Dewitt Bodeen 


comedy in 3 acts 


by H. J. Essex and Sid Schwartz 


by Edith Ellis, adapted from Herzeg by Felicia Metcalfe and Wall Spence 
ROMANCES BY EMMA 


PRIZE FAMILY 





SHOOTING HIGH 


comedy in 3 acts 


ROOM SERVICE 
iM comedy in 3 acts 
% by John Murray and Allen Boretz 


4 BUTTON BUTTON 
comedy in 3 acts 


“8 by Maurice Clark 
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Send for new completely revised catalogue (September 1939). Free on request. 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, Inc., 


6 EAST 39TH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


























Darien, Conn. 


Beginners Luck was given as the Senior Class 
play on November 17 as the first long play of 
the present season at Darien High School, with 
Miss Elsa Pettersson directing. During the 
month of October two one-act plays, Apos- 
trophe in Modern Dress and The Great AIl- 
lowance Battle, were given as assembly pro- 
grams. Tentatively planned for this year is a 
series of broadcasts over Station WICC and 
the Yankee Network, details of which were not 
completed at the time of this writing. Miss 
Pettersson writes that the aim of her depart- 
ment is to give everyone interested in dramatics 
a chance to appear on the stage at least once 
during the year.—Betty Harrington, Secretary. 


Prophetstown, Ill. 


Thespians of Troupe No. 244 at Prophets- 
town High School meet once a month at the 
home of one of the members, each meeting 
being devoted to a discussion of plays with en- 
tertainment afterwards. The present season 
opened with the Junior Class play, Parents and 
Pigtails, staged on November 3. The one-act 
play, Bett’s Best Bet, produced by dramatics 
club students, is being presented before various 
groups in the community. Thespians_ will 
present a one-act play as a part of the Christ- 
mas program this year.—Anita Mummart, Sec- 
retary. 


Bridgeport, Pa. 


An original revue by Miss Sadie M. Daher, 
sponsor for Troupe No. 139, will be the main 
feature of a Christmas Carnival to be produced 
in December at Bridgeport High School. The 
one-act plays, Thanks Awfully, Miss Marlow at 
Play, and Grandma Pulls the String, are being 
given this season as part of exchange programs 
with nearby high schools. Special projects in 
dramatics included study of make-up, acting 
and stagecraft. Most of these projects are 
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directed by Thespians under Miss Daher’s 
supervision. Thespians expect to attend sev- 
eral professional plays this year. 


Champaign, III. 


320 College Avenue opened the season of 
full-length plays on October 25 at Champaign 
High School (Thespian Troupe No. 106), un- 
der the direction of Miss Marion Stuart. The 
second major production of this semester will 
be the musical comedy, Go West Young Man, 
scheduled for production on December 4, 5. 
Other activities for this fall includes the inter- 
class contests in speech events. Plans also in- 
clude a bill of one-acts to be produced on 
January 19, and a special Christmas assembly 
program.—Helen Bright, Secretary. 


Haddon Heights, N. J. 


The popular Growing Pains was chosen this 
fall as the Junior Class play at Haddon Heights 
High School (Thespian Troupe No. 376). The 
play was presented on November 17, with Mrs. 
Helen L. Plumer directing. Much interest is 
being shown in the play, They That Sit in 
Darkness, which will be given as a Christmas 
play on December 15. 


The Dalles, Ore. 


Mr. Albert C. Hingston, sponsor for Thes- 
pian Troupe No. 374 at The Dalles High 





SCRAPBOOK MATERIAL 


Are you looking for interesting pictures of stage 
productions for your scrapbook? For only 30c each 
we can furnish you with copies of the 1934 annual 
issue of THE HIGH SCHOOL THESPIAN which contains 
over seventy pictures of play productions. Not 
many copies are left and we suggest that you order 
your copy at once. Send postage. 


THE HicH ScHooLt THESPIAN 
College Hill Station CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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journeys End on November 9 as the first major 
play of this season at his school. Mr. Hing- 
ston also reports that his group was given the 
honor of producing, on November 30 and De- 
cember 1, the premiere production of He Who 
Hesitates, the latest play by George Savage 
and John McRae. The play is being produced 
from the original manuscript and the pub- 
lishers, Row, Peterson and Company, will use 
pictures and names of the cast when the play 
will be published this coming spring. Both 
authors, as well as many interested groups from 
nearby schools and colleges, will attend the 
“First Night” production. 

Members of the Ieska Dramatics Club and 
National Thespians will again sponsor the Mid- 
Columbia one-act play contest this year. Last 
season, The Valiant, entered by The Dalles 
High School in this event was given first place. 
Dramatics students are building and planning 
a puppet and marionette stage and show as 
their project for this semester. 


Jerseyville, Ill. 


Mr. Alex Guinn, sponsor for Thespian 
Troupe No. 62 at Jersey Township High 
School, writes that his group will produce Our 
Town sometime in December. Two one-act 
plays, The Prince of Arcadia and If Men 
Played Cards As Women Do, are also being 
produced this semester. A new lighting system 
with a switchboard and dimmers is being in- 
stalled this season. Thespians plan to enter 
the state one-act play tournament. 


Tampa, Fla. 


Major dramatic productions for this semester 
at H. B. Plant High School (Thespian Troupe 
No. 321), include the Broadway hit, What a 
Life, and the operetta, The Mikado. Plans 
also call for the production of the one-act plays, 
Etiquette and The Pot Boiler. Miss Dorothy 
Burnett is in charge of dramatics.—Ruth Wis- 
dom, Secretary. 
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Scenes from the production of AIND LADY as given by members of Thespian Troupe No. 60 at Boulder, Colorado, Senior High School. 


Fort Benton, Mont. 


The mystery drama, The Eyes of Tlaloc, 
scheduled for production on December 1, will 
be the first full-length play of the present year 
at Fort Benton High School (Thespian Troupe 
195). Other dramatic activities for the fall 
semester include a speech class program of 
musical readings, novelty numbers and a one- 
act play, A Bargain’s a Bargain, and the pro- 
duction of two other one acts, Molly and The 
Ghost Hunters, by Thespian students. Thes- 
pians will have charge of the speech class pro- 
gram. Miss Ila Grace Hagie directs dramatics 
and sponsors Thespian activities.—Elsa Hagen, 
Secretary. 


Eveleth, Minn. 


Several one-act plays are being given for 
school assembly programs this fall at Eveleth 
Senior High School (Thespian Troupe No. 
165) under the direction of Miss Maurine Mor- 
gan. Thespians are also very active in spon- 
soring various activities for the purpose of rais- 
ing funds for the troupe. The first initiation 
of the season was held on November. 


Gassaway, W. Va. 


Two long plays are included on the dramatic 
schedule for this semester at Gassaway High 
School (Thespian Troupe No. 80), with Miss 
Sally Sprigg directing the productions. The 
Junior Class play, He Landed From London, 
was given on November 16, and Kid Colby will 
be given on December 20. Two one-acts, 
Solitaire and Afterwards, will also be given dur- 
ing December. Other projects for this season 
include the production of a full-length play 
by Thespians, a membership drive, and attend- 
ance at two professional plays, one of which, 
Hedda Gabbler, will have a Broadway cast.— 
Phyllis Smith, Secretary. 


Elmhurst, I[Il. 


The operetta, H. M. S. Pinafore, presented 
as an all-school production on October 13, was 
the first important dramatic event of this sea- 
son at York Community High School (Thespian 
Troupe No. 94) under the direction of Miss 
Doris E. White. This was followed by the 
Senior Class play, The Imaginary Invalid, 
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WELCOME, NEW TROUPES 


A cordial welcome into the ranks of The 
National Thespian Dramatic Honor Society 
for High Schools is extended to the follow- 
ing troupes established since the first of 
October: 

Miami, Florida, Edison Senior High School. 

Mrs. Willette Vogh, sponsor. 
Tonganoxie, Kansas, High School. 

Marion L. Williams, sponsor. 
Atwood, Illinois, Township High School. 

Miss Barbara C. Brice, sponsor. 

Cripple Creek, Colorado, High School. Miss 

Clara G. Hogg, sponsor. 
Canton, Illinois, High School. 

Snively, sponsor. 

Montrose, Colorado, County High School. 

Miss Louise Bertagnolli, sponsor. 


Miss 


Mr. E. A. 


Custer, South Dakota, High School. Miss 
Eva Nelson, sponsor. 
Centerville, Iowa, High School. Mr. Ber- 


nard D. Greeson, sponsor. 
Marietta, Ohio, High School. 


A. Stacy, sponsor. 


Miss Lucy 


Orville, Ohio, High School. Mr. P. K. 
Howells, sponsor. 
Oak Hill, West Virginia, High School. Miss 


Zella C. Bishop, sponsor. 
Plant City, Florida, High School. Mr. David 
E. Bailey, sponsor. 
Greybull, Wyoming, High School. 
rest H. Petterson, sponsor. 
Miami Beach, Florida, Senior High School. 
Miss Muriel Mahoney, sponsor. 
Monrovia-Arcadia-Duarte High School, Mon- 
rovia, Calif. Mrs. Carolyn K. Doty, sponsor. 


Mr. For- 


Gadsden High School, Quincy, Fla. Miss 
Lois Witter, sponsor. 
Oceanside, New York, High School. Miss 


Frances Weaver, sponsor. 
Edward Lee McClain High School, Green- 
field, Ohio. Mr. Wylie Fetherlin, sponsor. 
Mead, Washington, Union High School. Mrs. 
Dorothy Moore Villa, sponsor. 
Buhl, Idaho, High School. Mr. 
Shively, sponsor. 


William 











11. Other plans for 
this year include the production of a number 
of one-act plays after Christmas, and the an- 
nual Thespian production, Drama Nite, which 
consists of three one-act plays. Thespians are 
building sets for all class productions and 
assisting with make-up for the all-school pro- 
ductions.—june Mulvey, Secretary. 


Cheyenne, Wyo. 


Two one-act plays, Backstage and The Un- 
doing of Albert O'Donnell, produced for assem- 
bly programs late in October, opened the dra- 
matic program for this season at Cheyenne 
Senior High School under the direction of Miss 
Mary E. Stewart. The first major production, 
When Stars Shine, is scheduled for production 
on December 2. Other projects for this year 
include the organization of an understudy dra- 
matic club for students who wish to engage in 
additional dramatic work in order to become 
eligible for membership in the National Thes- 
pian Society. 


Bloomington, Ind. 


Several Thespian troupes from Indiana par- 
ticipated in the seventh annual drama confer- 
ence sponsored by the University of Indiana, 
at Bloomington, on November 17, 18. Miss 
Mildred Murray, sponsor for troupe No. 57 at 
Columbus High School, presented a cutting 
from the play, Early To Bed—Early To Rise. 
Bloomington High School (Thespian Troupe 
No. 142, with Mrs. Laura G. Childs as spon- 
sor) was represented with a production of the 
one-act play, Captain’s Cabin, directed by Mr. 
Wayne Farrow. Mrs. Elsie Ball, sponsor for 
Troupe No. 21, at Ben Davis High School, 
Indianapolis, presented a cutting from the play, 
Our Town. A scene from the children’s play, 
Pinocchio, which created much interest, was 
given by the Children’s Theatre of Terre Haute, 
under the direction of Mr. Robert W. Masters. 
Mr. Masters sponsors Thespian Troupe No. 
378 at the Teachers College Laboratory High 
School in Terre Haute and was recently ap- 
pointed Regional Director for the state of In- 
diana. The conference was arranged and di- 
rected by Mr. George Blair, an alumnus of 
Troupe No. 142 and now director of the Li- 
brary Loan Service at Indiana University. 
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\lamogordo, New Mex. 


New Fires, staged as the Junior Class play on 
Jovember 29, was the first major play of the 
resent season for Alamogordo High School 
Thespian Troupe No. 81). Early in October, 
four one-act plays, Flambo, the Clown, Ask 
Nancy, Girl From Weepah, and Crystal Crazy, 
were given as a full evening program of try- 
out plays for the Thalian Club. Other activi- 
ties in dramatics this semester include the con- 
struction of scenery for the stage and publish- 
ing a page of news items in the school paper. 
Yearbooks compiled by members of Troupe No. 
81 are also being planned for this year. These 
will include monthly programs held by the 
troupe, names of officers and members, etc. 
Thespian activities for the year will include a 
study of plays, motion pictures, and puppets, 
and the writing of an original play concerning 
the history of New Mexico. Miss Edith L. 
Welsheimer directs dramatics.—Tena Wilborn, 
Secretary. 


Chardon, Ohio 


Twenty-three students were admitted to 
Thespian membership last season at Chardon 
High School (Thespian Troupe No. 334). Full- 
length plays produced during the year included 
the senior class play, Cradle Song, staged in 
December, and the junior class play, Once in 
a Lifetime, given on May 19. The season also 
included several one-act plays presented at the 
assembly programs, and a pageant staged for 
the Geauga County Maple Festival. Uncle 
jimmy was presented in the Geauga County 
Play Festival, and later in the North-east- 
ern Ohio High School Drama Festival held 
at Kent State University on April 14, 15, 
where it received Superior Rating, with Lynn 
Hesford chosen as the best actor on the All-Re- 
gional Cast. All dramatics, including sponsor- 
ship of the troupe, were supervised and di- 
rected by Mr. I. A. Canfield. 


Burlington, Wash. 


Seven one-act plays were staged last season 
at Burlington High School (Thespian Troupe 
No. 333) under the direction of Miss Patricia 
Ryan. The year also included the production 
of the all-school play, Growing Pains, staged 
on November 4, and the senior class play, The 
Late Christopher Bean, produced on March 
31. The annual school vodvil was staged in 
December. Twelve students qualified for Thes- 
pian membership. 


Olney, Iil. 


Miss Claribel Lee, new sponsor for Troupe 
No. 292 at Olney Township High School, re- 
ports that no full-length plays will be given at 
her school until spring. Students are active, 
however, in a number of dramatics activities. 
Scenes from Cosgrove’s Scenes for Student 
Actors are being dramatized as a project in 
dramatics. Two one-act plays, Auf Wiedersehen 
and Obstinate Family, were presented this fall 
as assembly plays. Thespian activities began 
early in October with the initiation of six new 
members.—Suzanne Gossmann, Secretary. 


Clayton, Mo. 


The 1939-40 dramatic season for Clayton 
High School (Thespian Troupe No. 322), un- 
der the direction of Mr. Blandford Jennings, 
opened on October 27 with the production of 
Berkeley Square. Much interest is being shown 
this year in the activities of the new class in 
make-up.—Nadine Schiller, Secretary. 


Canton, Ohio 


Two full-length plays are scheduled for pro- 
duction this year at Lehman High School 
(Thespian Troupe No. 66), under the direction 
of Miss Florence E. Hil. Wings of the Morn- 
ing will be given on December 2, while Skid- 
ding is tentatively scheduled for production in 
April. The season will also include one 
operetta, the choice being either Sweethearts or 
Going Up. The one-acts, Little Red Geranium 
and Three’s a Crowd, were given this fall on 
the Open House Program. When the Chimes 
Rang will be given as a part of a special Christ- 
mas program in December. 
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THREE NEW PLAYS 


OF OUTSTANDING IMPORTANCE TO HIGH SCHOOLS. WRITTEN BY DIS- 
TINGUISHED AUTHORS THEY OFFER TO HIGH SCHOOL DIRECTORS 
THAT COMBINATION OF GENUINE ENTERTAINMENT AND LITERARY 
EXCELLENCE SO HIGHLY DESIRABLE IN THE HIGH SCHOOL THEATRE. 


JUNE MAD 
A Comedy in Three Acts 
By FLORENCE RYERSON and COLIN CLEMENTS 


Suggested by the authors’ novel, THIS AWFUL AGE. This sparkling comedy of 
modern youth is a family play written simply, yet with both humor and insight. The 
story presents the problems vital to youth in an intelligent and sympathetic manner. 
The story concerns Penny Wood and Chuck Harris, the boy next door, as they go about 
the frequently difficult but always amusing business of growing up. When Penny’s 
Uncle Mervyn, only five years older than she, brings Roger Van Vleck, a senior and 
killer-diller, home from college, she forgets to be a man-hater and succumbs to an 
attack of calf love. In her efforts to make herself attractive to the fascinating Roger, 
she almost disrupts two families, but the discovery that Roger is double-crossing Mervyn 
by trying to steal his girl, brings her back to normal, and incidentally to Chuck. 


“The obvious thing to say about June Mad is that the observant authors know more 
about America’s adolescents than any one else since Booth Tarkington.” Richard 
Sheridan Ames, Script. 

Modern costumes. 

Royalty, $25.00. 


7 males, 6 females. 1 interior. 
Cloth, $1.50; paper, 75 cents. 


YOUTH TAKES OVER 
A Comedy in Three Acts 
By BETTY SMITH and ROBERT FINCH 


Albert is regarded as a thorough nuisance by his teachers, and though he may mean well 
he doesn’t turn out well. In an effort to make him a credit to the school, Dr. Pierson, 
the new principal, appoints Albert president of the Young Citizen’s League. In an 
effort to raise money to pay damages caused by Albert’s mistakes, he and the league 
stage a carnival in the school gymnasium. The funds disappear. Then it is discovered 
that Albert has built “devices” which always pay off only for the carnival and never for 
the player. Mrs. Rathbone, sponsor of the League, loses heavily. The devices are 
destroyed, but there is considerable complication before it is discovered that the janitor 
placed the proceeds in the night depository of the bank. Albert turns out all right but 
only after some hilarious goings-on. 


“Our show YOUTH TAKES OVER was a huge success and we have never had a play 
which was more enjoyed by our audience than this was. .. . Several times the play was 
stopped completely by laughs.” 


Clarence B. Ford, National Thespian Society, Troupe 353, Abilene, Texas. 


1 interior. Modern costumes. 
Royalty, $25.00. 


10 males, 17 females, extras. 
Books, 75 cents. 


JANEY’S ONE TRACK MIND 
A Comedy in Three Acts 
By DOROTHY BENNETT and LINK HANNAH 


Miss Bennett is one of the co-authors of the successful FLY AWAY HOME. The 
leading character is Janey Browne, a sweetly serious young girl who has just finished 
high school and is trying to find a_place for herself in the world. Having failed to find 
a job, she is just about driven to the conclusion that marriage to a prosperous man is 
the best solution to her life, and she goes seriously to work to fit herself for the husband- 
hunt by taking lessons in glamour. Although she manages to capture the man, she 
doesn’t reckon with the possibility of falling in love with a young rabbit-raiser, a fact 
which changes things considerably. Of course, the young love wins, and the curtain 
falls with Janey planning a highly successful career in the rabbit business. 


6 males, 11 females. Interior. Modern costumes. 
Books, 75 cents. Royalty, $25.00. 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


(Founded 1830) 
25 West 45th Street, New York 811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 
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IMPORTANT 
ANNOUNCEMENT # 


Ready January [, 1940 


The first really authentic, abso- 
lutely GENUINE and FAITHFUL 
dramatization of Mark Twain's 
celebrated book 


THE ADVENTURES OF 
HUCKLEBERRY FINN 


Made into a heart-warming, laugh- 
provoking three-act play by 


CHARLES GEORGE 





who gave Baker's Plays their unsur- 
passed version of 


THE ADVENTURES OF 
TOM SAWYER 


Six Men Six Women One Simple Interior 
Very Easy Costumes 


Books, 50 Cents each 


Royalty, $10.00 first performance 
$5.00 each repeat 


A Free Copy of 


A CATALOGUE OF BAKER'S 
PLAYS 


will be sent to any address upon 
request. Thousands of plays accu- 
rately described. 


USE EITHER ADDRESS 


BAKER'S PLAYS BAKER'S PLAYS 


178 Tremont St. 448 So. Hill St. 
Boston, Mass. Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Cast for GROWING PAINS as given by Miss Gladys Steenbergh at Oswego, New York, 


High School. (Thespian Troupe No. 118.) 


Willoughby, Ohio 

Four classes will be represented in a special 
“Stunt Night” program to be given on Decem- 
ber 1 at Willoughby High School (Thespian 
Troupe No. 220) under the direction of Miss 
Cleo Sawyer. Two one-act plays, Before the 
Curtain and Nancy Orr’s Day, were given dur- 
ing school assembly programs this fall. Mem- 
bers of the Troupe meet twice a month, meet- 
ings being devoted to a study of make-up, 
acting, and discussion of recent plays.—Luillian 
Daniels, Secretary. 


Dodge City, Kansas 


Three long plays were staged last year under 
the direction of Miss Leah Coyne at Dodge 
City High School. Parents and Pigtails opened 
the season on December 2. The play was given 
by the Hi-Y and F. R. Clubs. Late in Febru- 
ary the junior class followed with a production 
of Apron-String Revolt, and the seniors closed 
the year on April 28 with a performance of 
The Hidden Enemy. The year also included 
an evening of one-act plays staged by members 
of Thespian Troupe No. 318 on October 1, the 
operetta Rose of the Danube, and the presenta- 
tion of the one-act, The Florist Shop, in the 
play festival sponsored by Dodge City Junior 
College on March 17, 18. Six students were 
taken into the troupe during the year. 


DeKalb, Il. 


Miss Gladys Hoffman, director of dramatics 
at DeKalb High School, reports the production 
of three one-act plays, Auf Wiedersehn, The 
First White Woman and Sky-Fodder, on Octo- 
ber 19. In view of the large membership of 
the regular dramatics club which is made up 
of Juniors and Seniors, plans are being made 
this year to organize a Freshmen and Sopho- 
more Group. 


Bramwell, W. Va. 


The junior class play, One Delirious Night, 
staged on November 4, and Dotty and Daffy, 
given by the senior class on March 17, were 
the two major plays given last season at 
Bramwell High School (Thespian Troupe No. 
137), with Miss Ruth Casey as sponsor. The 
year also included a pageant entitled Amer- 
ica: Past and Present, and the production of 
several one-act plays. Wild Hobby-Horse was 
presented in the local Thespian play festival 
held at Princeton High School on April 4. 
A total of seven new members were added to 
the troupe during the year. 


Winslow, Ariz. 


The 1938-39 dramatics season at Winslow 
High School (Thespian Troupe No. 336) in- 
cluded the production of the senior class play, 
And Let Who Will Be Clever, the junior 
class play, Wedding Spells, five one-act plays, 
the operetta, The Count and the Co-ed, and 
the contest play, Ile. Twelve students qualified 


for membership. All activities, including 
sponsorship of the troupe, were under the 
supervision of Mr. K. M. Hurlbert. 


Paris, Tenn. 


Mrs. Clem Krider, sponsor for Troupe No. 
198 at Grove High School, reports the pro- 
duction of two long plays at her school this 
semester. The first, Little Women, was given 
on November 17. The second, Tom Sawyer, 
will be given on December 8. Mrs. Krider also 
writes that her department now has a new club 
room large enough to accommodate an audi- 
ence of forty or fifty, and that it will be used 
for experimental work before especially invited 
audiences. Thespians are now engaged in 
make-up practice. 


Springfield, Utah 


Thespian Day, to be observed on December 
1, has been designated at Springfield High 
School, which has Troupe No. 92, under the 
sponsorship of Miss Bernice Park. On that 
day, Thespians will take charge of various 
school activities, including a special assembly 
program and a dance in the evening. The first 
play of the season, Radio Rescue, was given on 
October 20. Spring Dance, the second long 
play of the present semester, will be given on 
December 15. Two one-acts, The Reefer Man 
and Drums of Oude, are also being given this 
semester. Thespians are attending several of 
the plays given by the local colleges.—Jna San- 
ford, Secretary. 


Newport, Vt. 


Thespian activities at Newport High School 
(Troupe No. 107), with Mrs. Frances C. 
Byrne as the new sponsor, include the reading 
of a number of plays, make-up supervision of 
the fall productions, and plans for a class con- 
test of one-act plays to be coached by Thes- 
pians. Two one-act plays, An Excellent Thing 
in Woman and Salesman Jack, were given 
early this fall. Plans for this semester also in- 
clude the production of a Christmas drama for 
presentation at a special school assembly and 
at a joint meeting of Methodist Women’s 
Clubs on December 13, 14.—Richard Buchan- 


an, Secretary. 


Cumberland, Md. 


Members of Thespian Troupe No. 230 at 
Fort Hill High School, under the direction of 
Miss Gerardine Pritchard, have developed a 
choral speaking choir which appears on assem- 
bly programs and before various tommunity 
clubs. An important project for this fall was 
the one-act play tournament on November 10, 
11, 12, entries all being directed by students. 
The first long play of the season, Lavender 
and Old Lace, will be presented on December 
1. An operetta, not yet selected, will also be 
given as a part of this year’s dramatic schedule. 
—Agnes Caporossi, Secretary. 
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.ansas City, Kans. Jamestown, N. Y. 


THE MOST COMPLETE CATALOGUE 


Two full-length plays, Who Wouldn’s Be Available to Universities, Colleges, High Members of Thespian Troupe No. 364 at 
Craze? d Our Town. are bein iven this Schools, Grade Schools and Dramatic k ; 
— : ; ne oe Groups in General. Jamestown High School, with Miss Myrtle L. 


mester at Wyandotte High School (Thespian 
roupe No. 162) under the direction of Mr. 
‘irgil Bergman. Also scheduled for produc- 


>t . e 
Send for FREE Copy Today’ Paetznick as sponsor, have organized and are 


BANNER PLAY BUREAU, INC. directing a junior dramatic chub in school this 


ward ry 


























on this season is the operetta, Bells of Capis- eas oe fall. Other projects for this season include a 
yano, and the one-act plays, In A Garden and one-act play contest for junior high schools in 
a a gl co eee sone gre Aa te QE eo ae the district, and a dramatic festival in the 
Ue Sh COS AS Shey atepNeN act plays, entry in the local drama festival, and spring. Dramatic activities opened this fall 
containing various items of information per- a special campaign for “Better Dramatics” in ‘i Sin , ; ain aiid 
ini ’ . with an evening of three one-act plays whic 
taining to the theatre. Thespians have secured the community. Thespians also plan to enter ‘acluded The H ee ae ee ee 
Mr. Thomas Harwitz to teach the fundamen- a national play-writing contest. Mrs. Bartram Cee te ffouse in the es a . 
tals of make-up.— Norma Roberts, Secretary. will have supervision of all dramatics activities. Matrimony, and The Professor Roars.—Martha 
Ruth Hensley, Secretary. Bergwall, Secretary. 


Colfax, Wash. — a ——————————— eee 


Three major productions were given during 


| 
the spring of last season at Colfax High School. f TO LEADING STAGE EQUIPMENT AND 
The first of these, Tons of Money, was given | SUPPLY HOUSES IN THE UNITED STATES 














by the senior class. On April 12, 14, the 
the senior class gave the second production, is az sstictaaisiiiaceatiinds —EE 


Seance aiaeet —e 


RA COSTUMES, CRAPERIES, STAGE CURTAINS 











The Bishop Misbehaves. The third and last 
production of the year consisted of an evening DISTINCTIVE STAGE EQUIPMENT 


of one-act plays, given by the dramatics club 
of one-act , : KNOXVILLE 





under sponsorship of ‘Thespian ‘Troupe 

No. 329. The year also included the produc- SCENIC STUDIOS 

tion of Oh Doctor with an all-school cast. | : y 
Eleven students were admitted to membership KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE : ‘ Maharam Fabric Corp. 
under the direction of Miss Mabel Howard, Scenery Stage Curtains ighting 130 W. 46th St New York, N. Y. 
director of dramatics at this school. alice escalate meues ) Chicago—é East Lake Street 








Clayton, Mo. 
The senior class play, Seven Sisters, produced LIGHTING DRAPERIES RENT ATTRACTIVE, AUTHENTIC and SANITARY 


Light by the’ dramatics guild in May, were the | THEATRICAL CONTRACTING & SUPPLY | TARA COSTUMES 
two major plays of the 1938-39 season at Clay- 722 Caxton Building 


ton ry os ae ee productions were z Cleveland, Ohio Affiliated with the Worlds Largest Music Library 
ected by Mr. Ble ‘d Je sor . 
Tiaeien Sous ta a” te ee, a TRAVELER TRACKS = STAGE HARDWARE | 318 WEST 46 STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


cluded the production of several one-act plays. 
Thirteen students were given the Thespian 


oath. 15,000 COSTUMES FOR RENT 


Memphis, Tenn. 
Th P 4 ; € All the Ri a Lie) For 50 Years the Middle-West's 
e producticn of e Rivers an ight . 
given early this fall, an Armistice Day Program, Leading Costumers UNIQUE 
a Christmas play, and the presentation of the THEO. LIEBEN & SON LIGHTING 
long play, Three Girls And feffry, late in 











November, are part of a busy dramatics sched- Se ae Se ae Se effects for the stage 
uled for this semester at L. C. Humes High are obtained by using Baby 
School (Thespian Troupe No. 249). Students There are no seating problems when you use Spots to light your produc- 
are also making new stage scenery, and plans ag Py Bs Be Rl 
are being made for entry in the state one-act GLOBE TICKETS cial for short time $25. Flood- 
play contest. Thespians sponsored an open Quick Service—Guaranteed lights, Stesaphioens, Mecivical 
meeting on October 19 for the benefit of N or Effects of every description. 
prospective members. New members’ were umbering Write for — tees 
taken into the troupe in November under the GLOBE TICKET COMPANY | - 

direction of Miss Elsa A. Schilling, Troupe 1am & Ghesey Svests Philadelphia, Pa. NEWTON 


Sponsor.—Dorothy Cruze, Secretary. 





m ™ Stage Lighting Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio OMPLETE Established 1900 
—— EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 
Members of Troupe No. 286 sponsored the 2 253 West 14th Street 


one long play given during the 1938-39. sea- Dive I 'e Jel NS New York, N. Y. 
son at Western Hills High School, with Mrs. “SQ 
Vesta H. Watson as director. The year also & ' Scenic Studios 


incluced the production of several one-act siiiatian TLFFIN. OHIO 


plays. The Happy Journey received Superior Fane and RAGE MARE 
Rating in the Southwestern Ohio High School 
Drama Festival held at the University of Cin- 


cinnati early in April of last spring. The play 
was also presented in the Ohio School Drama 
Festival held at Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, Ohio, early in May. A total of | 
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g the season. WHY NOT WEAR A BALFOUR MADE CLASS RING NOW? 
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Under the leadership of Mrs. Anagene Bar- | nth ; 
tram, the 1938-39 dramatics season proved | Write us for special requirements 
unusually successful at Ceredo Kenova High | 
School (Thespian Troupe No. 115). Thespians | HIGH SCHOOL RINGS GIFTS CUPS PINS 
won first place in the local play festival and | MEDALS TROPHIES GOLD FOOTBALLS 
were privileged to present their play, Somebody, 
in the State Drama Festival held at Marshall | DIPLOMAS CHARMS DANCE FAVORS 
College, Huntington, West Virginia, in April. INVITATIONS ee ee ANNOUNCEMENTS 
on SN, 5 ET ae Sie Lae, see OFFICIAL JEWELERS THE NATIONAL THESPIANS 


chosen as a member of the All-State Cast. 
Thespians also sponsored the production of The 

Adorable Spendthrift. Sixteen students were L = G. 6B A L F 0 U R C O Mi P a is Y 
admitted during the season. ATTLEBORO : - MASSACHUSETTS 


Plans for this year call for a series of one- 
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DOUBLE DOOR 


A Play in Three Acts by 
ELIZABETH McFADDEN 


It challenges the best acting talent of 
Little Theatres and Colleges 


DOUBLE DOOR was one of the outstanding suc- 
t 


cesses of its New York season. It has also been 
played on tour, in London, throughout England’s 
principal cities, and in the films (by Paramount). 
eme: the age-old battle for domination within a 
family. Characters: 5 women, 7 men. Time: a_full 


evening. Scene: 1 set, a Victorian living room, Fifth 
Avenue, New York 


REVIEWS 
“‘At last a play has come to town that can be 
heartily recommended. Sturdy theatre, compelling. 
Once you are within the radius of Double Door you 
will remain transfixed until you know what’s behind 
it. Bernard Sobel, Mirror, New York 
“Double Door forces an audience to lose its de- 
tachment, to become a part of it, and, out of sheer 
nervousness, to applaud its hero and hate its villain 
. makes you writhe and twist in suspense. 
hn Mason Brown, Post, New York 
“Certainly . have seen few performances which 
have so entirely dragged me under their absolute 
thrall, as this of Sybil Thorndike in Double Door. 
It is colossal, almost incredible, It begins quietly, 
though trenchantly; it grows pantingly to a grand 
climax in full stature; it subsides like a pricked 
balloon, as Victoria Van Bret collapses. it sets 
the cap on Dame Sybil’s career.”” The Era, London 
- 


Price: Paper, 75c 


Royalty: $25.00 for Each Performance 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th St., New York 
811 West 7th St., Los Angeles 














Season 1938-1939 


SPRING FEVER 
NEW FIRES 
APRON-STRING REVOLT 
HEADED FOR EDEN 
BEGINNER’S LUCK 
THE EYES OF TLALOC 


THE BIG SIX 
il 


New This Season 


THE MERRY HARES 
RELATIVES BY AFFECTION 
A VOICE IN THE DARK 
HASTY PUDDING 
FOOT-LOOSE 
RUNNING WILD 
CROSS MY HEART 
THE GREEN VINE 


One-Acts 


JACOB COMES HOME 
HYACINTH ON WHEELS 


ROW, PETERSON 
and COMPANY 


Evanston, Illinois 


New York City San Francisco 
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What's New Among Books and Plays 


Epitrep By H. T. LEEPER 


Reviews appearing under this department aim to help our readers keep up with recent 
| books and plays. They are prepared with the hope that they prove of practical value to our 

















The Dramatic Publishing Co., 53 East Van 
Buren Street, Chicago, III. 


Professor, How Could You!, a farce in three 
acts, by Anne Coulter Martens. 5 m., 5 w. 
Royalty, $10. While in the midst of a grand 
row with a _ spitfire student called Vicky, 
woman-hating young professor Keats Perry is 
offered the position of Dean on condition that 
he acquires a wife. Keats asks his friends for 
help. Three candidates are brought in, in- 
cluding an entry by Vicky, who wants to get 
even with him. The three candidates pursue 
the harassed professor reientlessly, until his 
friend, John, dressed as a woman and poses as 
his abandoned wife. In the end Keats dis- 
covers that he loves Vicky and that she likes 
the idea. A fast, frivolous, and delightfully 
amusing high school farce. 


Dramatist’s Play Service, Inc., 6 East 39th 
t.. New York City. 

The Dark House, a mystery play in three 
acts, by Wall Spence. 8 m., 5 w. Royalty, 
$15. This is a mystery melodrama containing 
all the usual mystery elements: the reading 
of the deceased eccentrics will, the _ dis- 
gruntled heirs,.the mystifying murder, the dis- 
appearance of the fortune from the secret 
hiding place, the romance that almost goes 
wrong, and the clues that cast suspicion on 
each character in turn until the mystery is 
solved and the real culprit revealed. The play 
needs one set and offers high schools no par- 
ticular difficulties of production. 


You Cant Take It With You, a comedy in 
three acts, by Moss Hart and George S. Kauf- 
man. 12 m., 7 w. Royalty quoted on applica- 
tion: This much publicized Broadway and 
screen success about the slightly balmy Syca- 
more family has now been released for amateur 
use. The Sycamores spend al] their time en- 
joying life with the oddest collection of hobbies 
ever gathered under one roof. The conflict 
comes when the daughter decides to marry the 
scion of a wealthy and very business-like family. 
She does, but not before a lot of funny things 
have happened. This play is certain to enjoy 
great popularity with high schools and other 
groups. It is very rich in acting opportunities, 
but will need careful casting. 


The Perfect Young Man, a comedy in one 
act, by Thomas Seiler, 3 m., 2 w. Royalty, 
$5.00. It is only a dream for Barbara, but it 
is enough to convince her that Perfection is 
dull. A beautiful play, well conceived and well 
written. Should prove a very happy choice 
for a festival or contest entry. 


York, 


a Incorporated, a play in one act, 
by Walter Kerr. 7 w. Royalty, $5. Mary Lane, 
rebellious at the commercialization of Christ- 
mas by the store for which she works, sees, 
through the eyes of her employer’s child, a 
new view of the same Christmas spirit she’s 
always loved. This play presents an adequate 
interpretation of today’s buying and selling of 
Christmas cheer. A very good, not too difficult 
piece especially suitable for assembly by girls’ 
groups. 

Once Upon A Christmas, a play in one act, 
by Alice Chadwicke. 7 w. Royalty, $5. A 
beautiful portrayal of the belief that those of 
the spirit world care for those of earth makes 
this an unforgettable and different Christmas 
play. At a time when the Brookfield home is 
darkened by poverty, a woman’s harsh words, 
and little Elsie’s illness of a strange malady, 
Dr. C. Spirit, who has departed from this 


Samuel French, 22 West 45th Street, New 
- & 


world, stops on her way to the next to set 
their house in order before continuing on her 
journey. 

Bachelor Born, a comedy in three acts, by 
Ian Hay. 11 m., 6 w. Royalty quoted on 
application. The unfamiliarity of the English 
boys’ school atmosphere, made familiar to 
movie-goers by Goodby Mr. Chips, may make 
this too difficult for some high schools. How- 
ever, those high school groups that can attain 
it will find this a very fine piece of material 
with which to work. The central character, 
Charles Donkin, and amiable and understand- 
ing old English schoolmaster, offers parti- 
cularly fine opportunity for characterization. 
Donkin, a confirmed bachelor, suddenly has 
dumped into his care three mischevious young 
ladies and their aunt. The girls liven up the 
boys school no end and start a movement to 
bring Donkin some well-deserved recognition. 
At first, their ministrations almost result in 
his discharge instead of the promotion he ulti- 
mately gets. 


New School of Wives, a comedy in one act, 
by John Kirkpatrick. 2 m., 6 w. Royalty, $5. 
An amusing little satire on the “finding one- 
self’ idea. Ellen’s chums, who have “found 
themselves,” overdo their supposed personality 
types to an amusing extent. Ellen can’t seem 
to find her type. It turns out best that way, 
because her best beau has found himself and 
wants a wife who won't outshine him. 

Tish, a comedy in three acts, by Alice 
Chadwicke. 5 m., 8 w. Royalty, $25. This 
adaptation of Mary Roberts Rinehart’s popu- 
lar novel follows the adventurous Tish and her 
two old-maid companions through the troubles 
they encounter in Tish’s efforts “to lead the 
simpler life.’ Tish’s escapades in capturing 
bandits, exposing smugglers, and helping young 
romance make this a lively play. 


Eldridge Entertainment House, Inc., Frank- 
lin, Ohio. 

Peekaboo Penny, a comedy in three acts, 
by Frank Spohn. 5 m., 4 w. No royalty. A 
strange assortment of people, expecting to be 
the actors in a play, gather in the hotel rooms 
of John Montgomery, play producer. In trying 
to shield himself as the thief who stole an 
emerald, Penny, the hotel detective, is ex- 
posed by a snooping girl newspaper reporter. 
A short, humorous play, easy to cast and 
produce. 


A Home for Henry, a farce in three acts, 
by James F. Stone. 6 m., 8 w. No royalty. Aunt 
Catherine has agreed to pay for Henry Hill’s 
new dream home, if he'll marry to please her. 
When she arrives, she finds his house full of 
people, including his financee, and is quaran- 
tined with the others for smallpox. Henry has 
a difficult time getting everything straightened 
out for a happy ending. Many laughs evolve 
from the humorous complications in this play. 


Banner Play Bureau, Inc., San Francisco, 


The Hutchinsons—Bless Them!, a comedy in 
three acts, by Edward J. Levy. 5 m., 7 w. 
Royalty, $15. The bickerings, quarrellings, and 
making-up of the Hutchinson family of five 
young folks, their mother and grandmother, 
make home a mad-house from which each of 
the children longs to escape. One by one they 
drift far enough away to realize that home is 
still home, returning just in time to find it 
saved for them by a Sweepstakes winning. An 
accurate presentation of an_ individualistic 
family with its many interests and troubles 
make this a riotous human play readily suited 
to high school audience and cast. 
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Walter H. Baker Co., 178 Tremont Street, 
,oston, Mass. 


The Easy Christmas Book, collected and 
dited by Theodore Johnson. Price, 50c. This 
ook contains a wide variety of material for 
Christmas programs. Included are two very 
hort plays and several readings for adults 
or young people, a good many poems for chil- 
dren’s recitations, and several plays, some quite 
-harming, to be given for or by children. 
While the combining of children’s material 
with that for older groups limits the book’s 
entire use somewhat in the school, it makes it 
a valuable addition to the church library. 


Wild Autumn, a comedy in three acts, by 
Frederick A. McCue. 5 m., 5 w. No royalty. 
Dick Mallon, a nice average boy from a nice 
average family, has become quite a college 
football star. The attendant glamor has so 
gone to his head that his friends, prospective 
employer, and even his family are disgusted 
with him. It takes a year of failure as a 
Freshman football coach to show him the true 
value of things. This is good non-royalty ma- 
terial for high schools, especially where the 
glories of football are over-emphasized among 
the students. 

Are We Dressing?, a comedy in one act, 
by Don Pierre. 4 m., 4 w. Non-royalty. Mis- 
taken identity leads to several amusing situ- 
ations when the Millards call on the Andrews. 
Good, clean fun for high school groups. Recom- 
mended for assembly programs and for even- 
ings of one-acts. 

Mail Order Money, a comedy in one act, 
by Frederick Garrigus. 4 m., 4 w. Non-rovyalty. 
Seventeen-vear-old Bill Patterson discovers that 
the business of answering all magazine adver- 
tisements and acting as agent for numerous 
mail order houses can place one into difficulty. 
A good play for assembly. Light but amusing. 


The Northwestern Press, 2200 Park Avenue, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

The Sunshine Twins, a comedy in three acts, 
by Dana Thomas. 5 m., 6 w. Royalty 15 per 
cent of gross income. The lovable, exasperat- 
ing Robinson twins, being born on Christmas, 
consider it their duty to go about spreading 
sunshine and happiness, and setting their fami- 
ly to rights—to evervone’s consternation. They 
do, indeed, revolutionize the family; Pop gets 
new courage and his much-wanted greenhouse : 
Glen gets a job; Norma loses her Hollywood 
ambitions and wins a millionaire husband ; and 
Leo, the lamb, becomes Leo, the lion, taking 
his wife home to stay. This is a whimsical, 
genuinely human story of a family as real as 
the one next door. Verv enjoyable and suited 
to high school production. 

Lady, Be Good, a farce comedy in three 
acts, by Dana Thomas. 5 m., 6 w. Royalty, 
$25. Patience Colt, the spoiled, beautiful, bad- 
tempered daughter of a wealthy radio cor- 
poration owner, is a terror. Getting into every 
kind of escapade, berating her aunt, and abus- 
ing the servants until they all quit are her 
delights. Then comes the new butler, whom 
she marries to spite her father. Very efficient- 
ly and completely, he tames her in a manner 
that proves her to be a thoroughbred after 
all. Well-drawn characters and natural situ- 
ations full of riotous fun make this an un- 
usually good comedy play with a feeling some- 


what akin to The Taming of The Shrew. 


Row, Peterson and Co., Evanston, II. 


A Voice in the Dark, a comedy in three 
acts, by Jean Provence. 5 m., 5 w. Royalty 
quoted on application. This is a historical play 
of the period of 1773 to 1775. The action 
takes place in the Pine Tree Tavern, where 
Samuel Adams and Paul Revere meet for the 
furtherance of the cause of liberty. Some other 
interesting characters in the cast are Richard 
Shirley, a dashing young gentleman doing spy 
work for the Crown, a wealthy and ambitious 
matron, a British army captain, the lazy yarn- 
spinning landlord, and his patriotic daughter, 
Martha. The events leading to the Revolution 
are woven into the story. At the final curtain 
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we see Revere started on his memorable ride 
and Shirley won over to the patriots’ cause 
through his love for Martha. This is a well- 
written play carrying a ring of historical 
authenticity in its characters. Ideal high school 
material. 


The Merry Hares, a comedy in three acts, 
by Agnes Emelie Peterson. 5 m., 6 w. Royalty 
quoted on application. The members of the 
Hare family have something of the March Hare 
in their make-up, and live amid a barrage of 
gay and sophisticated repartee. Diana, the 
elder and more beautiful daughter, is expect- 
ing the arrival of Anthony Prather, a person- 
able young explorer. Christian, the plain 
daughter, mistakes him for Tony, the mechanic, 
and sets him to repairing her motor boat so 
she can win the boat race. It develops that 
the real Tony is wanted for robbery, and 
Christian has a bad day trying to steer the 
unsuspecting Anthony clear of the _ police. 
When his true identity is revealed, a happy 
ending is found for all. A gay and delightful 
comedy with very interesting characters. Suit- 
able for both high school and college. 


Wetmore Declamation Bureau, Sioux City, 
Iowa. 

Herbie and the Mumps, a comedy in one 
act, by Marjorie M. Williams, 3 m. 3 w. No 
rovalty. Herbie scares his sisters’ dates away 
by pretending he has mumps, and then dis- 
covers, to his chagrin, that he really does 
have them. Short and very easy. 

The Bishop and the Convict, a drama in 
one act, by Pauline Phelps. 3 m., 2 w. No 
rovatly. A dramatization of an incident in Les 
Miserables. Jean Valjean, the convict, steals 
the candlesticks of the Bishop who has fed 
and sheltered him. When Jean is arrested and 
brought back, the Bishop tells the police the 
candlesticks were a gift to Jean. Huis lie gives 
the convict a new start in life. Costumes of 


1800. 


Eddie Greets a Hero, a comedy in one act, 
by Kathryn Wayne. 2 m., 4 w. No rovalty. 
Eddie rehearses the speech with which he is 
to greet a visiting celebrity until almost too 
late to get dressed to go. His efforts to get 
dressed in time are tragic to Eddie but amusing 
to others. An easy and short play. Good 
assembly material. 


Ivan Bloom Hardin Co., 3806 Cottage Grove 
Ave., Des Moines, Iowa. 


Highest Bidder Gets a Date, a comedy in 
one-act, by Eileen M. Smith. 4 m., 9 w. Non- 
rovalty. The girls’ dormitory becomes a hot- 
bed of conspiracy as soon as news is received 
of the appearance of four West Point cadets in 
town. A funny play that a large group cf boys 
and girls can produce with ease. 

Mama's Wonder Boy, a comedy in one act, 
by Ray Johnson. 3 m. 3 w. Non-royalty. 
Albert, the “wonder boy” successfully makes 
use of his “formula Q” to capture a gentle- 
man crook wanted by the government. This 
play has excellent pcssibilities for amateur 
groups. A good choice for assembly. 


Readings: 


Interviewing Mark Twain. This is the well 
known scene in which the reporter is more 
than surprised by the ignorance of the great 
author. Excellent humorous selection. 

The Prince and the Pauper, by Mark Twain. 
Miles Hendon is amused by the commands of 
the young begger boy he has brought to his 
home. A scene that any audience will enjoy. 





Indispensable to all who plan to enter drama 
festivals and contests this season 


YEARBOOK of 
DRAMA FESTIVALS and CONTESTS 
By Ernest Bavely 


Order Your Copy Now, $1.60 


THE EDUCATIONAL THEATRE PRESS 
Box 833 CINCINNATI, OHIO 














FOOT-LOOSE 


By Charles Quimby Burdette 





Cast: 7 M., 7 W. One Set 


This joyous three-act 
comedy is setting a 
new record for Fall 


Order a 


See for 


productions. 
copy today. 
yourself why it is tak- 
ing the amateur thea- 


tre by storm. 


Books, each 75- cents. 


Percentage royalty. 


t 


Row, Peterson 
and Company 


Evanston, Illinois 


New York City San Francisco 


ceaeuenennesinemnes 
PLAYS 


FOR 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 




















Our plays are edited and pub- 
lished to meet the needs of high 
school production. 


Our recommendation for this 
season is our three-act play of 
adolescent theme: 


ALMOST EIGHTEEN 


Five men, seven women. One setting. 
Royalty, $25. Reductions to small 
schools. Copies, 75c. 


Send for our general catalog. 


THE NORTHWESTERN PRESS 


Box No. 1145, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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PLAYS and 
READINGS 


TANGLED YARN 


A comedy in 3 acts by Dagmar Vola. 
5m, 7 f. 1 int. When Camilla Page, a 
young lady with ideas, dons a costume 
and enters her own picture in the “ideal 
mother” contest, she wins the prize and 
then finds herself and her friends in- 
volved in all sorts of complications. 
Royalty, $10.00. 





Here's what they say about it: 


“*“A play that can be recommended unreserved- 


ly.’—Mr. Robert Flick, Bedford, lowa. 


~ + thoroughly enjoyed, and my Junior 
College group had such fun working with it.’’ 
Miss Sybil Lamb, Boone, lowa. 

ae presented by the Sac City Woman's 
Club with much success.”"—-Clara Arnold, Sec’ y. 

‘‘We had a great time with it and are recom- 
mending it to our neighbor schools.”-—Mrs. 7. 


B. Rogers, Monett, Mo. 


CHRISTMAS PLAYS 


WHY THE CHIMES RANG..... $1.25 


A charming new arrangement of the 
famous play in pantomime form. No 
rovalty. 


CHRISTMAS WAIF............. 35 


For any number of children. No cos- 
tuming. New, appealing adaptation of 
the lovely old German legend of the 
Christ Child. 


EEE IS. BOEME Ass cccsceccsec: 50 
Modern, for high school cr adults. 

Cast, 5 men, 2 women. 

pi. 6 Foy po Semen 35 


Popular comedy of toys that come to 
life. Any number children. Easy 
costuming. 


CHRISTMAS ALWAYS LIVES.. 35 


A practical, simple program for church 
or school, adaptable to any number, and 
to group which includes various ages. 


CHRISTMAS CAROL........... 35 


Dickens’ immortal story arranged with 
simple settings, takes in any number, and 
universally appealing. 


CHRISTMAS READINGS 


SEVENTH CHRISTMAS........ $0.59 
STORY OF THE OTHER WISE 
ME sépeneenGdeceKeidewksscaee 1.25 


DAVID’S STAR OF BETHLEHEM __.50 
THE CHRISTMAS STORY 


Send for our free 1940 Catalog 


IVAN BLOOM HARDIN 
COMPANY 


3806 Cottage Grove Ave. 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
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Our Periodicals in Review 


Reviewed By LOTTA JUNE MILLER 


Articles reviewed in this department are selected for their practical value to drama 
These reviews will have achieved their purpose if they instill a 
desire among our readers to maintain an active acquaintance with the periodicals. 








Srars Over Broapway. By Grenville Vernon. 
The American Mercury for October, 1939. In 
contrast to our previous conception, the so- 
called “star system” is saving Broadway. For 
many years it was the common belief among 
producers that the “play is the thing.” Now 
the actor has come into his own once more by 
claiming the honor of saving the legitimate 
stage. fo give concrete evidence, observe last 
season’s successes: Maurice Evans in Hamlet 
and Henry IV., Raymond Massey in Abe 
Lincoln in Illinois, Katharine Cornell in No 
Time for Comedy, Frederic March in The 
American Way, Walter Huston in Knicker- 
bocker Holiday, and many others of note. The 
very star system that “made” the movies is 
now rejuvenating the theater because the pub- 
lic likes to see its favorite actors over and over 
again. 


PAY-OFF ON OpeTs. By Otis Ferguson. New 
Republic for September 27, 1939. This is the 
first of two articles on Clifford Odets, prom- 
inent playwright for the Group Theatre. For 
directors and advanced students in play writ- 
ing, the criticisms of Odets’ technique will 
prove valuable. 

Fortunately he seems to have an “eye” for 
picking the right characters and situations and 
to write lines in a homely kind of poetry. In 
other words, he has a selective dramatic sense. 
His humor is never of the “gag” variety which 
is thrown in merely for comic relief. It seems 
to come from the vitality of living speech. 


Ovets: I] AND Er Cerera. By Otis Ferguson. 
New Republic for October 4, 1939. To con- 
tinue this treatise on Odets, Mr. Ferguson says 
that “as far as living drama is concerned, 
Clifford Odets already holds a corner on the 
genius of serious writing for the _ theatre 
today.” He draws a very interesting contrast 
between his Golden Boy on the stage and the 
version on the screen. Also his criticism of 
Rocket to the Moon will be interesting to those 
who have read or seen the play. He feels that 
it is one of the closest knit pieces of drama- 
turgy in the contemporary theater. 


First NIGHTs AND PAssING JUDGMENTS. By 
George Jean Nathan. Esquire for November, 
1939. Students of play selection will be in- 
terested to find that the majority of plays con- 
demned to failure by the majority of producers 
have been overwhelming successes. It has been 
generally conceded that plays about poets, 
death, actors, or a boring female would flop. 
To the contrary, The Barretts of Wimpole 
Street, Death Takes a Holiday, The Royal 
Family, and Kiss the Boys Goodbye have proved 
popular not only on Broadway but on amateur 
stages. In other words, a director should largely 
disregard the common conception of what will 
or will not “go” and not hesitate to produce a 
script in which he has faith. 


AMATEUR STAGE Sets. By Thomas L. Hall. 
Popular Science for February, 1939. Although 
this article appeared several months ago, mem- 
bers of stage crews will find some practical 
information regarding the construction of stage 
scenery and “props” to give that “professional 
look.” Helpful drawings, accompanied by in- 
structions, as well as photographs are included. 

Information on how to construct a collap- 
sible platform, doors, round scenery, distant 
windmills, and the like is given. You will 
also find good suggestions on lashing flats to- 


gether, building a cannon out of a telephone 
pole, as well as constructing a bridge. 


THe Tuirty Plays oF Georce S. KAUFMAN. 
By Joseph Mersand. Players Magazine for 
October, 1939. Although only fifty years old, 
George S. Kaufman has perhaps won more 
friends in the American theater audience than 
George Bernard Shaw has among the English 
at eighty-three. A native of Pittsburgh, he 
engaged himself in varied occupations before 
migrating to New York city where he even- 
tually became dramatic editor of the New 
York Times. 

Unlike many critics, he soon learned the 
practical side of the theater and was able to 
produce as well as censure. Among his notable 
successes are Dulcy, Babbitt, and two Pulitzer 
Prize winners: Of Thee I Sing and You Cant 
Take It With You. 


Whether Kaufman has a consistent philos- 
ophy permeating his entire thirty plays is 
doubtful. The point is, each play does have 
some kind of a theme which he is able to 
animate with appropriate wit and satire. 


PrRopvIGAL’Ss RETURN. By George Jean Nathan. 
Newsweek for September 18, 1939. Mr. Nathan 
brings optimistic reports for the coming season. 
With few exceptions, all of the more prominent 
playwrights in the United States and Europe 
have one or more scripts ready for the pro- 
ducers. Eugene O'Neill will remain conspicu- 
ously absent for another season while he con- 
tinues work on his cycle of eight or nine plays. 
On the other hand, Anderson, Kaufman, Hart, 
and Saroyan will probably come forth with at 
least two shows apiece. 


SIDNEY Howarpb. By Edith J. R. Isaacs. 
Theatre Arts for October, 1939. In view of 
the recent death of Sidney Howard, this article 
takes on an even greater significance than it 
was originally intended. Few American play- 
wrights have enjoyed the continued success 
that he so rightfully earned. Among his most 
popular plays are They Knew What They 
Wanted, which won for him the Pulitzer Prize 
in 1924, Lucky Sam McCaver, Ned McCobb’s 
Daughter, The Silver Cord, The Late Chris- 
topher Bean, Dodsworth, and Yellow Fack. 


Girt Horse MoutnH. By George Jean 
Nathan. Newsweek for October 16, 1939. 
Before any Thespian Troupe, in its urge to 
follow the trend of the times, attempts to re- 
vive Journeys End, it would be well for the 
students and director to read Mr. Nathan’s 
comments. Notwithstanding a less effective 
cast, the script itself is dated. 

Similar criticism has been accorded Sidney 
Howard’s They Knew What They Wanted. 
Mr. Nathan accuses the newspaper critics of 
having severe cases of “‘pernicious nostalgia” 
for encouraging a revival of these plays. 


CONCENTRATION IN AcTING. By Muriel Rat- 
cliff Bartholomew. The Playbill for 1939. This 
is an especially good article for student actors 
and amateur directors to read. If the director 
paints a vivid mental stage picture for his cast, 
the actors should have little difficulty in visual- 
izing the set and costumes. Thus with the 
proper concentration, an actor can improve 
line reading and vocal inflection tremendously. 
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OUTSTANDING PLAYS 
For High Schools 


OUR TOWN 

By Thornton Wilder 

One of the greatest and most dis- 
tinguished plays in all modern drama. 
Restricted in a few cities. 


HANDY MAN 

By Tom Powers 

A “laugh-and-cry-at-the-same-time” com- 
edy by the well known actor and radio 
star. 


SPRING DANCE 

By Philip Barry 

A gay light comedy of college romance 
and intrigue. It reveals the gifted Philip 
Barry in a most amiable mood. 


PRIDE AND PREJUDICE 

By Helen Jerome 

Jane Austen’s most celebrated novel is 
here deftly dramatized with admirable 
authenticity to the original. 


BACHELOR BORN 

By lan Hay 

New York and London success. An 
amiable misogynist finds himself with 


three attractive young ladies on _ his 
hands. 


GROWING PAINS 
By Aurania Rouverol 


An amusing slant at unsophisticated youth 
as it flutters uncertainly on the wings of 


TISH THE BISHOP MISBEHAVES sixteen. 

By Alice Chadwicke By Frederick Jackson 320 COLLEGE AVENUE 

Mary Robert Rinehart’s well known One of the big comedy hits on Broadway ; 

stories made into a highly amusing two seasons back in which the Bishop By Fred Ballard and Mignon G. Eberhart 
comedy. accidently gets mixed up in a serious Hollywood Community Theatre success. 


MAN BITES DOG 

By Frederick Jackson 

A new comedy by the author of The 
Bishop Misbehaves, A Full House, etc. 
A widower with marriageable daughters 
endeavors to keep his household within 
the bounds of economic reason. 


IMPORTANCE OF BEING YOUNG 
By Tom Taggart 

A rollicking comedy in which a former 
famous child movie star goes to college 
and takes along a bodyguard. 


hold-up and robbery. 


ANNE OF GREEN GABLES 


L. M. Montgomery’s most popular novel, 
dramatized into a tender and amusing 
play by Alice Chadwick. All of the 


charm and sentiment is preserved. 


HOWDY STRANGER 

By Robert Sloane and Louis Pelletier, Jr. 
New York success with Frank Parker in 
the leading role. A Brooklyn singer and 
guitar player obtains employment on a 
dude ranch in Cody, Wyoming. 


A new comedy of youth. Full of fun, 
thrills and excitement. 


SORORITY HOUSE 
By Mary Coyle Chase 


A satirical probe into the Greek Letter 
phase of college life during rush week. 


THE HAUNTED HIGH SCHOOL 
By Orville Snapp 


A brisk comedy in which High School 
students change places with the teachers 
for a day. 





Outstanding Plays for High Schools 


YOUTH TAKES OVER CRAB APPLE PEG O’ MY HEART LITTLE MISS FORTUNE 
FRECKLES LAVENDAR AND OLD YOURS TRULY WILLIE CHARLEY’S AUNT 
JANEY’S ONE-TRACK LACE LOOK WHO’S HERE MAMA’S BABY BOY 

MIND MYSTERY AT GREEN. THREE-CORNERED MOON HOLIDAY 
HANDY MAN FINGERS A MURDER HAS BEEN LADY OF LETTERS 
WEST END HIGH CHARITY BEGINS — ARRANGED DEATH TAKES A HOLIDAY 
GEORGE AND MARGARET A WIDOW IN GREEN THE PATSY WHO’S CRAZY NOW 


ABIE’S IRISH ROSE 
THE GHOST FLIES SOUTH 
NIGHT MUST FALL 


IT MIGHT HAPPEN TO 
YOU 
ON THE BRIDGE AT 


THE SHOW-OFF 
ADAM AND EVE 
CLARENCE 


BIG-HEARTED HERBERT 
DADDY LONG LEGS 
FLY AWAY HOME 


CHINA BOY MIDNIGHT LITTLE WOMEN THE GOOSE HANGS HIGH 
THE BARBER OF SEVILLE TRAIL OF THE LONE- THE NUT FARM SEVEN KEYS TO BALD.- 
WHERE THERE’S SMOKE SOME PINE ONCE THERE WAS A PATE 
PURE AS THE DRIVEN PROLOGUE TO GLORY PRINCESS LENA RIVERS 

SNOW LIBEL TONS OF MONEY A FULL HOUSE 
THE HAUNTED HIGH MARY OF SCOTLAND SKIDDING SEVENTEEN 

















SCHOOL APPLESAUCE SMILIN’ THROUGH THE THIRTEENTH CHAIR 
BOARDING SCHOOL YOU AND I YOU’RE TELLING ME THE CHARM SCHOOL 
MRS. O’BRIEN TOMMY CAPTAIN APPLEJACK LIFE BEGINS AT SIXTEEN 

ENTERTAINS LATE CHRISTOPHER COME OUT OF THE THE BAT 
AUNT TILLIE GOES TO BEAN KITCHEN THE CAT AND THE 

TOWN THE FAMILY UPSTAIRS DULCY CANARY 
FIRST DANCE FRESH FIELDS NOTHING BUT THE HAY FEVER 


STAR BOUND 
DAVID HARUM 


THE YOUNGEST 
THE MILKY WAY 


DOUBLE DOOR 


RUTH 
THE GHOST TRAIN THE TORCHBEARERS 





The 1940 Supplement to Our Basic Catalogue of Plays Is Now Ready for Distribution— 
Send For Your a Today 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street, New York [Founded 1830] 811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 
































Mention The High School Thespian 
























































Wetmore Readings Win 

















We are listing in our 1940 catalog the following first place winnings 
in High School Declamatory Contests: 


258 STATE—37 INTER-STATE—20 NATIONAL 
NATIONAL WINNERS 





The readings listed below have won first places in the National Contests of the National 


Forensic League: 


Humorous 


MID-SUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. Shakespeare. 10 min. 
Has won two State Contests, a Tri-State, and two National, 1938, 
1939. The 1939 winner, Bob Ray from the High School at Dav- 
enport, Iowa, won our Special Award of $50.00 for himself, and 
the Wetmore National Trophy and $100.00 worth of dramatic 
material for his high school. 30c 

DAVID GARRICK. From the play. 10 min. This cutting 
has won two States, an Inter-State, a National, and placed in 


National finals, 1938. 60c 
BROTHERLY LOVE. Leota Hulse Black. 11 min. Has won 
seven State Contests, a Tri-State, and National. 60c 
LET BROTHERLY LOVE CONTINUE. Black. 11 min. 
Has won six State Contests and a National. 60c 
THE SCHOOL PROGRAM. J. L. Harbour. 9 min. Has won 
six state contests, a Tri-statc, and a National. 50c 
Dramatic 


JEAN-MARIE. Theuriet. 10 min. From the play. Wof 
Iowa State Contest, 1939, second in the National Contest, 1930, 


and first in the National, 1937. 60c 
MARY STUART. 8 min. This arrangement of Schiller’s 
drama has won seven State Contests and a National. 60c 





MERCEDES. Aldrich. A cutting from the play. 12 min. 
Has won a State Contest and a National. 35c 
Orations 


THE BIG PARADE. Carty. 12 min. Has won twelve State 
Contests, five Tri-State, and two National, 1936, 1939. The 1939 
winner, Edward Gunz of San Francisco, California, won our 
Special Award of $50.00 for himself, and the Wetmore National 
Trophy and $100.00 worth of dramatic material for his high 
school. 50c 

THE SUPREME MENACE. Dunbar. 10 min. Won six 
State, three Tri-State, two National, 1931, 1933, and third in 
the National, 1939. 50c 


THE MONSTER IN THE PUBLIC SQUARE. Grossman. 


9 min. Won five States, an Inter-State, and the National, 1937 
(in original oratory). 50c 
THREE SMALL NATIONS................50e 
WILLARD WILSON ...... ere, 
YOUTH AND WORLD PEACE. — 
ARMAMENTS FOR PEACE. reer 
CRIME ITS OWN DETECTOR. —— 


A CHALLENGE TO AMERICAN ‘WOMEN. 30c 





NEW THIS YEAR 


SOME OUTSTANDING READINGS 
BROTHERS PREFER BLONDES. Leota Hulse Black. 10 


min. 1939 sequel to “Brotherly Love’. Characters: seventeen- 
year-old Harold, nine-year-old Peter John, and their mother. 60c 


FOUR O’CLOCK AT THE SIP ’N’ BITE. Leota Hulse 
Black. 10 min. 1939 reading. All the favorite Leota Hulse 
Black characters are included in this humorous reading. 60c 


A MODERN PORTIA. Leota Hulse Black. 10 min. 1939 
sequel to “X Marks the Spot’. Characters: Bettina and Bill, 
twins, and Camille. 60c 


PYGMALION AND GALATEA. Gilbert. 1939 cutting from 


the comedy. 10 min. Main characters: Pygmalion, his wife, and 
Galatea, the animated statue. 50c 
COMEDY AND TRAGEDY. W. S&S. Gilbert. 10 min. 1939 
cutting from the one-act drama. 60c 
THE VIOLIN MAKER OF CREMONA. Coppee. 10 min. 
1939 cutting from the play. 50c 








SOME OUTSTANDING ORATIONS 


AMERICAN CITADEL. Turner. 10 min. Won Indiana 
Collegiate Contest, 1939. A stirring speech that urges the appre- 
ciation of the finer, enduring things of life. 50c 

AMERICA’S SLUM. Phifer. 10 min. Won the Kentucky 
and the National Collegiate Contests, 1939. A forceful speech 
contrasting the South of today with Grady’s “fairest and richest 
domain of this earth”. Sure to be one of the biggest winners 


offered this year. 50c 

LEST THE WAR DRUMS BEAT.......... .50c 
MAKING LIVING YOUR HOBBY. +e 
THE DEN OF YOUTH. .. .90c 
DEMOCRACY IN THE PRESENT-DAY 

WORLD . ..90c 
DO YOU WANT TO COMMIT SUICIDE? 50c 
FREEDOM NOT FOR SALE. ..90¢ 
THE LAST BEST HOPE OF EARTH. 50c 


LIQUOR PROPAGANDA AND YOUTH .. .50c 
THE SOLIDARITY OF THE CONTINENT. .45c 
ABSENTEE OWNERSHIP ... rae : .90¢ 
WHAT WILL THEY BELIEVE?.......... 50c 


For descriptions of these and many other winners, send for our catalog of Readings, Plays, and Enter- 


tainments. 


The catalog also gives information about the Wetmore Trophy and the Wetmore National Trophy. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT OF $100 AND $50 PRIZES 
Will be found on Page 201 of our 1940 Catalog 


WETMORE DECLAMATION BUREAU 


1631 SOUTH PAXTON STREET 





SIOUX CITY, IOWA 

















Say you saw it in The High School Thespian. 

























































